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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


Mr. Howells on “ Raymond”. 


Harper's Monthly for November, 1917, has an editorial on 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s recent book which represents the attitude of 
very many readers of that work. It betrays in Mr. Howells the 
usual emotional interest in a future life, tho by implication, but 
the zsthete’s judgment of the evidence. The literary man can 
never get beyond the criteria of his craft in a scientific question. 
He judges everything by the standard of the imagination and 
literary perfections. He is not alone in this habit. The average 
layman has the same bias and tendencies, and it seems well nigh 
impossible to get him or the literary man to rise above the intelli- 
gence of the apes on this question. When a scientific man comes 
along and announces a conclusion that agrees with the literary 
man’s prejudices, or satisfies his tastes, the scientist is exalted to 
the skies as a great man and a discoverer. But woe betide him if 
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he announces anything that offends the man who does not know 
anything about the subject. This is the age of free thinking and 
the more ignorant a man is about a subject the surer he is that he 
knows more than the best authorities. 

It would be easy to be unfair to Mr. Howells’s comments on 
“Raymond”. He has garbled it like a newspaper editor, and 
perhaps could do nothing else without actually accepting or apolo- 
gizing for much of it where his literary tastes are offended. He 
has betrayed the interest of the most ignorant man in this subject. 
He does not say one word about the evidence for the supernormal! 
in the records, but concentrates his attention upon the descriptions 
of the other world to which Sir Oliver Lodge and psychic re- 
searchers attach no value whatever in their problem. The whole 
set of incidents which Mr. Howells quotes has nothing whatever 
to do with the problem before us in proving the fact of survival. 
They are no more relevant than statements about the moon being 
green cheese, and Mr. Howells ought to know better than to treat 
the question as he does. He exposes himself to reprisals for the 
sneers which he directs against the phenomena of “ medium- 
osity ’. Most psychic researchers have been patient with writers 
of this sort, commiserating them for their ignorance on the sub- 
ject, but we should be quite justified in any ordinary court of in- 
telligence if we attacked them with the most uncompromising 
contempt and ridicule. We quite understand the difficulties of 
ignorant people about such messages as the brick houses, cigar 
manufactories, whiskey sodas, and making things out of smells 
We cannot be reproached for accepting such things as either 
superficially true or evidential. We have as much sense of humor 
as our critics; | think, more. Between cstheticism, literary and 
otherwise, and intellectual snobbery, we often think our antagon- 
ists have no sense of humor at all. Certainly they are justly 
exposed to very severe criticism when they ignore the facts on 
which the scientist bases his evidence and belabor those which the 
scientific man does not value at all in his particular problem. 

Mr. Howells’s contempt for mediumship is the cause of all his 
troubles. He assumes that messages from the dead, if they come 
to us at all, should reflect the peculiar characteristics of the com- 
municator. The slightest acquaintance with the facts would 
reveal to him that this is not true. Even in the supernormal phe- 
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nomena, the evidential incidents, we never escape the coloring of 
the medium’s mind, and much more may this be true of non- 
evidential statements, because they may represent ideas that can- 
not be pressed into the moulds of normal experience so readily as 
incidents bearing upon the personal identity of the dead. The 
case is whether we have any facts to prove that the personal 
stream of consciousness continues after death. What that world 
is like, or what the conditions of this survival may be, is wholly 
a secondary problem, not to be solved by taking messages at their 
superficial interpretation. 


Mr. Howells came nearer to the point in his brief comments 
on Swedenborg, but he missed entirely the real significance of 
Swedenborg and ignorantly wondered why he did not have. more 
influence with the modern psychic researcher. He betrays some 
sympathy and admiration for that author, evidently wishing a 
materialistic heaven, and not seeing that Swedenborg was refut- 
ing it while he apparently believes in it himself. The reason that 
scientific men have not been impressed with the philosophy of 
Swedenborg is the same as that which elicits Mr. Howells’ con- 
tempt for brick houses, cigar manufactories and whiskey sodas in 
a spiritual world. The important point in Swedenborg’s doctrine 
—and this in the very work which Mr. Howells mentions ; namely, 
Heaven and Hell—is the idealistic one of mental states as consti- 
tuting the after life. But he was not acquainted with the picto- 
graphic process of communication, nor with the existence and 
modifying effect of the subconscious upon transmitted knowledge. 
Both of these profoundly modify the appearance of the Sweden- 
borgian doctrine, tho not excluding the meaning of it below the 
surface. If our literary Coryphzi and lay oracles could only 
learn a little humility and assume that scientific men like Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Sir William Barrett, Sir William Ramsay, Lord 
Rayleigh, Max Dessoir, Professor Richet, Professor James, Dr 
Richard Hodgson and a host of others are not as great fools as 
the man on the street supposes, they might make some intellectual 
progress, and we psychic researchers would not have to spend so 
much time teaching them the alphabet. Somebody will have to be 
treated as non compos mentis very soon, if he does not learn the 
rudiments of the problem. 
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The very thing said by Raymond that would resolve most of 
the difficulties that trouble Mr. Howells is not mentioned by him, 
tho one word comes in a passage quoted that ought to have made 
him think. But all our critics in the very act of objecting to 
psychic researchers rely on conceptions and assumptions which 
require them to accept the things they reject. The heaven of 
pearly gates and golden streets is accused of being material and 
not spiritual, and then the critic picks up this “ spiritual ’’ concep- 
tion, which he never defines or makes intelligible, and endeavors 
to pass judgment on an apparent reproduction of the physical life 
as monstrous, tho he never thinks of the idealistic problem in- 
volved either in these reported anomalies or in the use of his own 
imagination and intellectual life when engaged on literature, 
which always pictures its ideas in the forms of sense. Why may 
not this be true of the “ spiritual” world after death? That 
is what Swedenborg taught, tho between his normal philosophy 
and the influence of his subconscious—he never reports his facts 
—he construes his spiritual world in terms which one half of the 
world cannot understand and the other half rejects for lack of 
the data to prove constructive idealism. 

It is the unscientific spirit and pure zsthetics with which 
psychic researchers have to contend. A%sthetics have taken the 
place of religious emotion of earlier ages. Mere literary taste and 
habits of covering up the actual facts of nature have more to do 
with opposition to psychic research than any other influence. 
People care less for the truth than they do for things that look 
well. It is beauty, neither truth nor goodness, that the world 
seeks. It perpetually confuses the ideas of the good and the 
beautiful. Whatever good they mean, it is the beautiful, or such 
as administers to it. Ethical ideals are secondary, not primary. 
For such people scientific blindness will always be their malady. 
We psychic researchers can only pity or ridicule them. 


Rolleston’s Review of Sir William Barrett's Book. 
The review of which we speak here is in The Hibbert Journal 
for October, 1917. It is one of the most sensible reviews of that 
‘TA ba 
work or any other that we have seen. This, not because the re- 
viewer accepts Barrett's conclusions. He does nothing of the 
kind. But he has the intelligence and humility of a man who 
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knows that there is something to explain in psychic research. He 
has some sense of humor about the perplexities of the problem, 
while he admits that there are phenomena which we have not yet 
explained. There are what seem misunderstandings of the issue, 
but they are to some extent pardonable in the scientific temper of 
the present age, and he does justice both to Sir William Barrett 
and to the facts which he records. We may well entertain no ani- 
mosities against various perplexities, if only the facts are frankly 
recognized. ‘There is much common sense in remarks about the 
plenitude of authorities for the facts and the paucity of believers 
when comparison is made with other departments of scientific 
activity. He rightly says that the results have not appreciably 
affected the thought of mankind, tho the truth of this may have to 
submit to certain qualifications. Possibly the limits of a short re- 
view prevented Mr. Rolleston from giving the reasons for this, 
but they are not far to seek. We have reached a field in which the 
bias, helped by scientific studies, for intelligible accounts of an- 
other life prevents people from looking at the problem with the 
right kind of criteria. ‘The majority of men have never mastered 
the postulates of idealism and hence paradoxes and anomalies give 
trouble to people with ‘‘ common sense ” where the idealist would 
listen with patience. Schopenhauer saw this in his theory of ap- 
paritions. He accepted the facts and gave an idealistic explan- 
ation. But our Philistine can conceive no other “ spiritual” 
world than a sublimated material one and when any distortion of 
this comes he can only turn up his nose. He does not bethink him- 
self that he may find the secret in his mental processes. He is 
always wanting an objective world to contemplate. 

One of the misunderstandings of Mr. Rolleston, if I do not 
mistake his recognition of the distinction between the natural and 
the supernatural, is just the fact that he supposes that this has 
anything to do with the solution. ‘Too many people conceive the 
belief in spirits as proving the supernatural. This all depends on 
what you mean by the term. Both the “ natural’ and the “ super- 
natural” are counters for fooling the public. Neither of them 
has any meaning in science, so far as the settlement of contro- 
versies about facts is concerned. They are absolutely useless and 
it only throws dust in our eyes to put them forward in determin- 
ing the conception of the problem. I cannot but think that Mr. 
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Rolleston would have had less difficulty with Sir William Bar- 
rett’s facts had he disregarded the illusion about the “ natural ”’. 
| think him right in reserving judgment about the phenomena 
reported by Sir William Crookes, but not because they are im- 
possible in some sense. Those which Sir William Barrett accepts 
are much simpler and do not contain so many elements of conflict 
with normal experience as do those of Sir William Crookes. | 
can more easily believe that a table could rise in the air without 
contact of human hands than | could believe that a book went 
through the table. Its levitation would not violate any law of 
gravity any more than I do when I lift it myself. There may be 
some invisible force which may act thus under certain conditions 
different from human usual experience. It is only a question 
f adequate evidence for the facts. Possibly the same might hold 
true of a book going through the table. As we know things, it 
seems to contradict the law of impenetrability, which seems more 
repellent to intrusion than that of gravity. The weakness of Sir 
William Crookes’s statement is twofold. (1) The phenomena 
have not been repeated by other scientific men and that is indis- 
pensable to a scientific conclusion. (2) It is largely his state- 
ments about materialization that create doubt. You have a 
whole system of co-ordinated ‘ miracles’ involved in his phe- 
nomena which are not involved in those of Sir William Barrett 
[t will require more evidence to make us listen patiently co such 
stories. I am not going to deny that some remarkable things 
may have occurred, but as Sir William Crookes afterward 
said, in his presidential address before the Society for Psychical 
Research, that he wished he had studied the mental phenomena 
before he made his experiments, we have a clue in his own mind 
to what may be possible in explaining his allegations, and this 
without accepting the conjurer’s judgment or that of the student 
of abnormal psychology as usually understood. We simply await 
the repetition of the experiments. 


Mr. Rolleston admits the existence of supernormal informa- 
tion looking like proof of survival, but because Mr. Myers failed 
to give the contents of his posthumous letter he regards the evi- 
dence as weak. This is to assume that we know more about the 
conditions affecting communication than is the fact. We do not 
make up our minds on what we do not get from a spiritual world, 


4 
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but from what we do get. We have to explain the positive evi- 
dence, but not the failures. If we knew, as we do in chemical and 
physical laboratories, just what the conditions are that affect our 
psychic results, we might be required to explain the failures. But 
as we do not know these conditions they are an additional prob- 
lem. It is certainly desirable to know why such failures take 
place, and did we know wity we get any supernormal knowledge 
at all, we might be expected to explain why we failed in certain 
instances. But we are exempt from this obligation until we know 
why we get anything at all. 

The secret of Mr. Rolleston’s hesitation is shown near the end 
of his review. It is the touchstone which all intellectuals use to 
discredit the phenomena of mediumship. He says: “ Sir William 
Barrett has said nothing truer, wiser, nor more fit to be laid to 
heart by all inquirers into this region than when he tells us in the 
preface to this book that ‘ none will find in automatic writing, or 
other spiritualistic phenomena, the channel for the ‘ communion 
of saints’, which is independent of material agency and attained 

nly in stillness and serenity of soul.’ ”’ 

For the present writer there is no “ communion of saints” 
except through mediumship. ‘There is abundant evidence for 
supernormal knowledge of the type affecting the personal identity 
of the dead, but there is not a single fact in existence to support 
the ‘communion of saints” unless it has been obtained through 
mediumistic minds. What people nowadays call “ communion 
of saints” is nothing but meditation or looking into your navel 
and conjuring up by imagination all sorts of delusions and emo- 
tions. Real “communion of saints” has a historical basis in 
psychical phenomena and the terms become rudimentary in mean- 
ing when those phenomena are ignored. Here Mr. Rolleston is 
falling back on poetic emotions and security against the ravages 

f nature for his belief in a spiritual world. When resolved into 
its real meaning the spiritual world for most people is nothing 


] 


uit a place for the comfort of those who escape the struggle for 
existence, and they get this in fiction, poetry, religious imagin- 
ation and emotional dissipation which they call a “ spiritual life ” 
They have a severe lesson to learn on this question. You cannot 
play scientific sceptic in one breath and resort to poetry in the 
next. 
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Endowment. 


In response to the recent appeal to Members we have received 
$1,000 for the endowment from Miss Irene Putnam, of San 
Diego, California. It is due her also to say that years ago Miss 
Putnam took out a Life Membership and then also established 
five Memorial Memberships of $200 each. This makes in all 
$2,500 which Miss Putnam has given to the endowment. It is 
apparent what would establish an adequate endowment were all 
Members able to give a like amount. It is not a specially favor- 
able time to urge this on Members, but it will not be amiss to 
present the situation on every opportunity offered. 

Miss Putnam has also contributed very liberally each year to 
the Experiment Fund. 


Request for Experiences. 


We have from time to time published incidents which were on 
record in biographies or other works and we would be pleased to 
have readers call our attention to any such historical incidents 
that they may observe or notice in historical or biographical works 
of any kind. ‘These may include even habits and practices of sav- 
ages, if they exhibit any important connection with psychic phe- 
nomena. Our object is to have on record with the mass of re- 
ported incidents all such as may be scattered through books which 
students might never see. We may in some cases only record a 
reference to them, but in some instances it may prove wise to 
reprint them just for the sake of recording them in connection 
with such incidents as may never get biographic notice outside 
our own publications. Such incidents as we seek will have cor- 
roborative value and in a collective record of unusual experiences 
may have much importance. Members may call our attention to 
such incidents in their reading and we shall use our judgment as 
to the use to be made of them. 

May we also specially request fresh personal incidents for 
record. Members, if they have no personal experiences, may be 
able to induce friends who have had them to report the same. 
Names and other incidents leading to the revelation of identity 
can be omitted from published accounts. But we desire all the 
incidents we can find. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON AS A PSYCHIC RESEARCHER* 
by Dr. WALTER F. PRINCE. 


Such a thing as a Psychical Researcher full-fledged was not 
possible in the 18th century. But it was possible for a man to 
take such an attitude in respect to the universe, to have such a 
curiosity in regard to the unknown, to be so willing to learn the 
truth and to keep his reason so untrammelled and his standards 
of evidence so high, that one now beholding him must exclaim, 
‘What a Psychical Researcher he would have made had he lived 
at this period!” Such aman was the doughty sage, Samuel John- 
son. Was there another for fifty years? Certainly his peers in 
this regard were few, for most men were credulous without much 
regard for evidence, or incredulous to the point where evidence 


* There is a widespread belief that old Dr. Samuel Johnson believed super- 
stitiously in the Cock Lane Ghost. This is erroneous and, to show what his 
actual attitude was, Dr. Prince examined the facts and reports them in the 
present article. Macaulay states his position rightly, but implies a verdict 
which is not correct. I quote here what Macaulay says, and make a remark 
or two which will justify Johnson. I quote from Macaulay’s essay on “ Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson”: 


“Johnson was in the habit of sifting with extreme severity the evidence 
for all stories which were merely odd. But when they were not only odd but 
miraculous, his severity relaxed. He began to be credulous precisely where 
most people begin to be sceptical. It is curious to observe, both in his writings 
and in his conversation, the contrast between the disdainful manner in which 
he rejects unauthenticated anecdotes, even when they are consistent with the 
general laws of nature, and the respectful manner in which he mentions the 
wildest stories relating to the invisible world. A man who told him of a 
waterspout or a meteoric stone generally had the lie direct given him for his 
pains. A man who told him of a prediction or a dream wonderfully ac- 
complished, was sure of a courteous hearing. ‘ Johnson,’ observes Hogarth, 
‘like King David, says in his haste that all men are liars.’ ‘ His incredulity ’, 
says Mrs. Thrale, ‘amounted almost to a disease.’ She tells how he browbeat 
a gentleman who gave him an account of a hurricane in the West Indies, and 
a poor Quaker, who related some strange circumstances about the red-hot balls 
fired at the siege of Gibraltar. ‘It is not so. It cannot be true. Don’t tell 
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was defied, the latter being much in the majority. But Boswell’s 
hero, the literary Boanerges of his time, the ponderous puncheon 
of common-sense with a wig atop, was a precursor of those who 
can maintain an even balance between willingness to be convinced 
and merciless rejection of insufficient proof, and who find equal 
pleasure in demolishing and in establishing a claim. 
“Life of Samuel 
Johnson,” [Ed. by Augustine Birrell, Phila., 1901.] might serve 
asatext for ourtheme. Of John Wesley, he said (1V, 299-300) : 
“ He can talk well on any subject. Boswell: ‘ Pray, sir, what has 


The following passage from Boswell’s 


he made of his story of the ghost?’ Johnson: * Why, sir, he believes 


it, but not sufficient authority. He did not take time enough to ex 


that story again. You cannot think how poor a figure you make in telling it.’ 
He once said, half jestingly we suppose, that for six months he refused t 
credit the fact of the earthquake of Lisbon, and that he still believed the extent 
of the calamity to be greatly exaggerated. Yet he related with a grave fac 
how old Mr. Cave, of St. John’s Gate, saw a ghost, and how this ghost was 
something of a shadowy being. He went himself on a ghost hunt to Cock 
Lane, and was angry with John Wesley for not following up another scent of 
the same kind with proper spirit and perseverance. He rejects the Celti 
genealogies and poems without the least hesitation; yet he declares himself 
willing to believe the stories of the second sight.” 

In his essay on Ranke’s History of the Popes, Macaulay makes the follow 
ing statements about Dr. Johnson: 

“ Johnson, incredulous on all other points, was a ready believer in miracles 
and apparitions. He would not believe in Ossian, but he believed in the second 
sight. He would not believe in the earthquake of Lisbon, but he believed in 
the Cock Lane Ghost.” 

What Macaulay fails to see is that Johnson was very sceptical about ghosts 
and simply demanded investigation, just what the psychic researchers hav: 
done and they have succeeded in proving what Johnson thought worthy of 
inquiry and important. He saw the hopelessness of proving the Celtic genealo- 
gies and perhaps their comparative unimportance as compared with apparitions. 
His scepticism regarding them was based on the impossibility of getting the 
evidence, but in regard to ghosts he thought rightly that the witnesses should 
be interrogated. There was no chance to cross question witnesses in regard 
to the legends of Irish history, and tho the same is true of ancient stories of 
second sight, he knew perfectly well that contemporary ‘ones could be investi 
gated. He was dealing with things entirely within the reach of inquiry. H« 


was consequently quite right and Macaulay was wrong, at least in ridiculing 
' 


1 
+} 


such things as could come within the pale of scientific investigation, and tl 
work done since Macaulay’s death proves that this is true. 
The second quotation from Macaulay shows, when compared with John- 


4 thant Vara: 
ons statements, that \lacauia 


is entirely wrong as to the facts——Editor. 
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amine the girl. It was at Newcastle, where the ghost was said to 
have appeared to a young woman several times, mentioning some- 
thing about the right to an old house, advising application to be made 
to an attorney, which was done; and, at the same time, saying the 
attorney would do nothing, which proved to be the fact. “ This 


(says John) is a proof that a ghost knows our thoughts.” 


Now (laughing) it is not necessary to know our thoughts to tell 
that an attorney will sometimes do nothing. Charles Wesley, who 
is a more stationary man, does not believe the story. I am sorry 
that John did not take more pains to inquire into the evidence for it.’ 

‘“ Miss Seward, (with an incredulous smile) : ‘ What, sir! about a 
ghost.’ Johnson (with solemn vehemence) : ‘ Yes, madam; this is 
a question which, after five thousand years, is yet undecided ; a ques- 
tion, whether in theology or philosophy, one of the most important 


4 


that can come before the human understanding.’ ” 


Here he is interested in John Wesley's ghost story, but cannot 
accept it, for— 

1. The proof is insufficient; Wesley did not take time to ex- 
amine the girl who told it. 

2. The supposed prediction may easily have been a mere 
guess with a large chance of fulfilment. 

3. Charles Wesley, who is more inclined than John to be 
ultra-conservative, disbelieves the story. 

Yet he regrets that John Wesley did not examine the evidence 
better. It would have been worth while. For— 

(a) The question is undecided after [at least] 5,000 years. 

(b) It is one of the most important, whether of theology or 
philosophy, which can come before the human understanding. 

\ll this is in perfect harmony with the principles and prevail- 
ing practice of our modern Psychical Researchers. 

Johnson, never a well man, waxed in physical ills as he grew 
older, was subject to a nervous malady which showed itself in 
odd symptoms, and suffered much from insomnia. He was also 
afraid of death, and took an interest in alleged occult phenomena. 
lf he had professed having veridical dreams, seeing apparitions 
and the like, how the choir would have chorused that these were 
tully accounted for by his pathological condition, his apprehen- 
sions and his predilections. But he never had an * experience ” 
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in his life except that once he seemed to hear his mother, living 
in another town, saying, “ Sam,” and then—* nothing ensued ”’. 
Nor in all the volumes of Boswell’s biography, or in his own writ- 
ings, is any occult experience accredited to any relative of 
Johnson. 


Neither had he any practices, scruples, or irrational appre- 
hensions which would warrant his being called superstitious. He 
himself says in his essay on screech-owls, in the Rambler (Essay 
of Oct. 9, 1750): 

“Though I have, like the rest of mankind, many feelings and 
weaknesses, I have not yet, by either friends or enemies, been 
charged with superstition. I never count the company which I| enter, 
and I look at the new moon indifferently over either shoulder. | 
have, like most other philosophers, often heard the cuckoo without 
money in my pocket, and have sometimes been reproached for not 
turning down my eyes when a raven flew over my head. I never go 
home abruptly because a snake crosses my way, nor have any par- 
ticular dread of a climacterial year.” 


He rather scornfully rebuked Boswell, who had written of a 
bad dream about him, 

“Nothing ailed me at that time; let your superstitions at least 
have an end” (Life, VI, pp. 211-212). 

And it was with chuckling amusement that he wrote Mrs. 
Thrale from the Hebrides (Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 
edited by G. B. Hill, I, p. 279): 

“ Boswell, who is very pious, went into it [a ruined chapel] at 
night to perform his devotions, but came back in haste for fear of 
spectres.” 

Johnson himself was interested in spectres, that is in the ques- 
tion whether they had any objective reality, but he was not at all 
afraid of them. In fact, aside from his instinctive horror of 
death, he seemed to have shrunk physically or mentally from 
nothing, goblins, men, acts, or ideas, unless he could render him- 
self a rational account for so doing. 

For a resolute rationality distinguished bluff old Samuel. He 
was determined in every emergency to look the matter over thor- 
oughly and apply what tests lay at hand, to think it out and un- 
derstand it if possible. 
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This disposition, so necessary to the Psychical Researcher, is 
illustrated by a hundred incidents, but by none better than that 
which follows: 


“On Monday, the 16th,” so he writes to Mrs. Thrale (Life, VI, 
pp. 64-65), * * * I went to bed, and ina short time waked and 
sat up, as has been long my custom, when I felt a confusion and in- 
distinctness in my head, which lasted, I suppose, about half a minute 
I was alarmed, and prayed God that however he might afflict my 
body he would spare my understanding. This prayer, that I might 
try the integrity of my faculties, 1 made in Latin verse. The lines 
were not very good, but I knew them not to be very good. I made 
them easily and concluded myself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 

‘Soon after I perceived that 1 had suffered a paralytic stroke, 
and that my speech was taken from me. | had no pain, and so little 
objection in this dreadful state, that I wondered at my own apathy, 
and considered that perhaps death itself, when it should come, would 
excite less horror than seems now to attend it. 

“In order to arouse the vocal organs I took two drams. Wine 
has been celebrated for the production of eloquence. I put myself 
into violent motion, and I think repeated it; but all in vain. I then 
went to bed and strange as it may seem I slept.” 


It is a rather cool and ratiocinatory elderly gentleman who, 
when terrifying symptoms seize him, proceeds to test his intellect 
by making Latin verses, and comforts himself by reflecting that, 
though the verses are bad, he is fully conscious that they are bad. 

It was this same habit of deliberate, methodical thinking into 
the heart of a subject, regardless of the tabloid conventions of 
contemporaneous opinion, that made him anticipate more than 
one psycho-physiological fact not scientifically established until 
long after his time. 

At a period when religious men looked askance upon enjoy- 
ments not those of a pietistic nature, Johnson himself, a religious 
man, declared that “every pleasure in itself is a good, unless 
counterbalanced by evil”’ (that is unless there are injurious by- 
products and after effects), and science now affirms the same 
thing. And at a time when it was generally supposed that alco- 
holic liquors stimulated brilliancy of speech, he discerned what 
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physicians now pretty generally agree is the case, that it produces 
volubility only by enfeebling the control of judgment, caution 
and reserve. 


Johnson: “ Wine gives great pleasure, and every pleasure is of 
itself a good. It is a good, unless counterbalanced by evil. A man 
may have a strong reason not to drink wine; and that may be greater 
than the pleasure. Wine makes a man better pleased with himself. 
| do not say it makes him more pleasing to others. Sometimes it 
does. But the danger is, that while a man grows better pleased with 
himself, he may be growing less pleasing to others. Wine gives a 
man nothing. It neither gives him knowledge, nor wit, it only ant- 
mates a man, and enables him to bring out what a dread of the com- 
pany has repressed. It only puts in motion what has been locked up 
in frost. But this may be good or it may be bad.” 


Spottiswood : “ So, sir, wine is a key which opens a box; but this 
box may be full or empty.” 

Johnson: “ Nay, sir, conversation is the key, wine is a pick-lock, 
which forces open the box and injures it. A man should cultivate 
his mind so as to have that confidence and readiness without wine, 
which wine gives.” (Life, V, 28-29.) 


To be sure, Johnson sometimes uttered sentiments which were 
bizarre and roared arguments which were fallacious. But if we 
carefully distinguish between the cases on the one hand where he 
was arguing simply for the joy of conflict or launching verbal 
audacities for the equal joy of teasing Boswell or some one else, 
and on the other hand the general run of his conversation which 
was sincere and in earnest, we are likely to come to the conclusion 
that he possessed a remarkably good thinking machine. 


Let us further see how that robust mind which kept itself so 
remarkably unembarrassed by the easy credulities and the 
rampant iron-clad skepticisms of his age, reacted to some of the 
topics now embraced in Psychical Research. 


At the threshold he reminds us that there are questions which 
if we should never be able, at least on this planet, to answer 
yes’’, we should in the nature of things be unable to an- 
"fo. 


e 


‘ 


swer 
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“ The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the body. They can 
see but at such a distance. But because we cannot see beyond this 
point, is there nothing beyond it?” (Johnsonian Miscellanies, Ed. by 
G. P. Hill, Harpers, 1897, II, p. 287.) 


This reminder has not lost its force. 

He was impressed by the scandal of the fact that thousands 
of years filled with reports of apparitions and the like should 
have passed, without ingenuity enough on the part of mankind 
to settle the questi mn. 

“ Talking of ghosts,” he said, “ It is wonderful that five thousand 
vears have now elapsed since the creation of the world, and still it is 
undecided whether or not there has ever been an instance or the 
spirit of any person appearing after death. All argument is against 
t; but all belief is for it.” (Life, IV, p. 231.) 


Of course in saying “all argument is against it” he was 
speaking for his own times; no one would quite affirm that now, 
more than thirty years after the Societies for Psychical Research 
were born partly out of shame at that mental inertia which caused 
Johnson to wonder. 


\gain Boswell reports : 


‘| introduced the subject of second sight and other mysterious 
manifestations, the fulfilment of which, | suggested, might happen 
by chance. Johnson: ‘ Yes, sir, but they have happened so often that 
mankind have agreed to think them not fortuitous.” (Life, 
Il, p 167.) 


Johnson is not saying that he thinks “ them not fortuitious ”, 
but that this 1s a conviction pretty firmly rooted in all nations, 


lich fact, like the allegations of supernormal phenomena in 
l 


the literature of all religions, has a certain weight. And he clearly 
intimates what the Psychical Researcher contends, that the 
doctrine of chance should not be urged beyond the mathematical 
limits of its possibilities. On another occasion : 


‘ Boswell mentioned witches, and asked him what they properly 
meant. Johnson: ‘ Why, sir, they properly mean those who make 
use of the aid of evil spirits.’ Boswell: ‘ There is no doubt, sir, a 
general report and belief of their having existed.’ Johnson: ‘ You 
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have not only the general report and belief, but you have many 
voluntary solemn confessions.’ He did not affirm anything posi- 
tively upon a subject which it is the fashion of the times to laugh 
at as a matter of absurd credulity. He only seemed willing as a 
candid inquirer after truth, however strange and inexplicable, to 
show that he understood what might be urged for it.” (Life, III, 
p. 36.) 

The last sentences, written by Boswell, are of great value for 
the estimation of Johnson as a Psychical Researcher in the bent 
of his mind. For no biographer can be trusted more implicitly 
than Boswell. He studied his subject with the scientific honesty 
of a Darwin studying a pigeon, and accurately sketched all the 
spots and blemishes in his specimen. And those sentences picture 
a man who can look a subject even so ridiculed as that of witch- 
craft squarely in the face, and, on the one hand not ready to 
affirm positively what he could not positively know, on the other 
hand not to be deterred by laughter from recognizing what 
could be said in favor of it as a fact. 

He was right, there have been, not only forced and induced 
confessions of communion with and use of evil spirits, but wholly 
voluntary ones. The entire subject of the possibilities of obses- 
sion, which has so large a place in the New Testament, would 
have been regarded by him today without fear or favor. That 
keen and competent young business man known to the writer, 
without discernible marks of mental or neural disturbance (unless 
the having of such an experience as that to be related is put into 
the definition), without predisposing beliefs or shocks of any 
kind, who for months has, so far as the deliverances of his con- 
sciousness declare, been conversing with several alien intelligences 
in felt relation with his body, and experiencing their malice, 
would have been regarded by Samuel Johnson, not as a determin- 
ing phenomenon but as one to be carefully considered. In fact | 
feel bold to affirm that Samuel would agree with me, in phrase- 
ology more trenchant than is at my command, that the whole sub- 
ject of witchcraft, despite the ignominy of centuries with which 
it is weighted, demands to be recanvassed in the two-fold light of 
abnormal psychology and of Psychical Research. 

During the trip to the Hebrides, he and Boswell visited the 
vault of an ancient religious house then in ruins, where an old 
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woman lived. Without comment, like a calm statistician who 
sets down facts which may possibly, by and by, when like facts 
have accumulated, have value, he reports in a letter to Mrs. Thale: 

“Visited vault of old religious house, where an old woman lived. 
Boswell asked her if she never hears any noises, but she could tell 
him of nothing supernatural, though she often wandered in the 
night among the graves and ruins, only she had sometimes notice by 
dreams of the death of her relations.” (Letters of Samuel Johnson, 


Ed. by G. B. Hill, Oxford, 1892, I, p. 231.) 


On more than one occasion Johnson declared that he was 
“willing to believe’ in what was called “ second sight ’’, and in 
kindred phenomena. 

“On Friday, March 24th, I met him at the Literary Club, where 
were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr. Colman, Dr. Percy, Mr. 
Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Steevens, and 
Mr. Charles Fox. Before he came in we talked of his journey to 
the Western Islands, and of his coming away ‘ willing to believe the 
second sight,’ which seemed to excite some ridicule. I was then so 
impressed with the truth of many of the stories of which I had been 
told, that I avowed my conviction, saying, ‘ He is only willing to 
believe, I do believe. The evidence is enough for me, though not for 
his great mind. What will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pint bottle. 
[ am filled with belief.’ ‘ Are you? (said Colman) then cork it up.’ ” 


(Life, III, p. 169.) 


If any of these intellectual lights ventured to ridicule John- 
son, it needed not Boswell’s assurance that the leonine champion 
of his own opinions had not yet entered the room. But very likely 
the ridicule was roused more by Boswell’s naive profession of 
belief which Colman merrily advised him to cork up. What did 
Johnson mean by saying that he was “ willing to believe”? That 
he had cherished a will to believe? That he was even anxious to 
believe? No, simply that he was open minded and thought it 
worth while to affirm that he was open minded. As a matter of 
fact, he never reached the point of conviction. He thus sums up 
his examination of “‘ second sight”: 


“There are against it the seeming analogy of things confusedly 
seen and little understood, and for it the indistinct cry of natural 
persuasion, which may be perhaps resolved at last into prejudice and 
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tradition. I never could advance my curiosity to conviction, but 
came away at last only willing to believe.” (Works of Samuel John- 
son, Oxford, 1825, IX, p. 107.) 


At another time: 


“We drank tea with Mrs. Williams, who told us a story of 
second sight, which happened in Wales, where she was born. He 
listened to it very attentively, and said he would be glad to have some 
instance of that faculty well authenticated. His elevated wish for 
more and more evidence for spirit, in opposition to the grovelling 
belief of materialism, led him to a love of such mysterious disquisi- 
tions. He again justly observed that we could have no certainty of 
the truth of supernatural appearances unless something was told us 
which we could not know by ordinary means, or something done 
which could not be done but by supernatural power; that Pharaoh 
in reason and justice required such evidence from Moses; nay, that 
our Saviour said, ‘If I had not done among them the works which 
none other man did, they had not had sin.’” (Life, III, p. 8.) 


Truly this passage indicates a certain preference for evidence 
in favor of supernormal phenomena and for the survival of the 
personality after death! And in the name of common sense why 
not? Must a man be as emotionless and frigid as a clam, in order 
to be a competent investigator? It is not so regarded in any other 
department of human inquiry. No one objects that Darwin prob- 
ably hoped that his theory would be proved. We do not ask what 
he wanted to prove, but whether he proved it. So peculiar a field 
is Psychical Research, however, that the slightest indication of 
preference for a solution of the problem in favor of survival is 
regarded as a disqualification, yet the very man who points his 
finger at a favorable bias parades his prejudices and skepticisms, 
even including a personal distaste for survival, as though they 
expressly constituted him a fair and dispassionate judge. And it 
is evident that the stories told by Mrs. Williams, though interest- 
ing, were not satisfactory, that Johnson demanded that they 
should be well authenticated before he would give them weight 
His standard of authentication was unusually advanced for 
his time. It was not enough that a human form should appear 
or that it should in addition speak, something must be said or 
done by it which could not normally be accounted for. Nor 
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would he have had much patience with the foolish-devout protest 
that the demand for evidence is in derogation of faith. He recog- 
nized that the Founder of the Faith constantly appealed to demon- 
strative evidence. 

When Boswell referred to the apparition story in “ Drelin- 
court on Death ”’, Johnson was already aware that “ it was a lie” 

He was less certain, but not less critical, when another story 
of the sort was brought up. 


“ Amongst the numerous prints pasted on the walls of the dining- 
room at Streatham, was Hogarth’s ‘ Modern Midnight Conversa- 
tion’. I asked him what he knew of Parson Ford, who makes a 
conspicuous figure in the riotous group. Johnson: ‘ Sir, he was my 
acquaintance and relation, my mother’s nephew. He had purchased 
a living in the country, but not simoniacally. I never saw him but in 
the country. I have been told that he was a man of great parts; 
very profligate, but never heard he was impious.’ Boswell: ‘ Was 
there not a story of his ghost having appeared?’ Johnson: ‘ Sir, it 
was believed. A waiter at the Hummums, in which house Ford died, 
had been absent some time, and returned not knowing that Ford was 
dead. Going down to the cellar, according to the story, he met him; 
going down again he met him a second time. When he came up he 
asked some of the people of the house what Ford could be doing 
there. They told him Ford was dead. The waiter took a fever, in 
which he lay for some time. When he recovered he said he had a 
message to deliver to some women from Ford, but he was not to tell 
what or to whom. He walked out, he was followed ; but somewhere 
about St. Paul’s they lost him. He came back and said he had deliv- 
ered the message, and the women exclaimed, “ Then we are all un- 
done!” Dr. Pellet, who was not a credulous man, inquired into the 
truth of this story, and he said the evidence was irresistible. My 
wife went to the Hummums (it is a place where people get them- 
selves cupped). I believe she went with the intention to hear about 
this story of Ford. At first they were unwilling to tell her ; but after 
they had talked to her, she came away satisfied that it was true. To 
be sure the man had a fever; and this vision may have been the be- 
ginning of it. But if the message to the women and their behaviour 
upon it were true as related, there was something supernatural. 
That rests upon his word ; and there remains.’ ” (Life, V, pp. 52-53.) 
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A modern Psychical Researcher would use somewhat different 
and fuller terms in reporting this case, but the import would be 
about the same. Dr. Pellet, a man not inclined to credulity, found 
the evidence irresistible that the waiter came up from the cellar 
and asked what Ford was doing there, not knowing that he was 
dead; that his manner was thus and so characterized when he 
heard that Ford was dead; that he was taken ill, but after his 
illness started to give some women an alleged message from Ford, 
and returned saying that the women had shown great emotion, 
exclaiming, “ Then we are all undone.” ‘To be sure the vision 
may have been a symptom of the man’s illness. But illness could 
not account for the startling effect of the message on the women, 
which rather implies some supernormal communication. Un- 
fortunately, the evidence that such a message was actually given 
the women and that they were so affected, rests on the word of 
the man alone. Pretty well, Samuel, and not so common in an 
age that is not fond of holding its judgment in suspense! 


Again: 


iT 


l'alking of ghosts he said he knew one friend who was an 
honest man and a sensible man, who told him he had seen a ghost ; 
old Mr. Edward Cave, the printer at St. John’s Gate. He said Mr. 
Cave did not like to talk of it, and seemed to be in great horror 
whenever it was mentioned. Boswell: ‘ Pray, sir, what did he say 
was the appearance?’ Johnson: ‘ Why, sir, something of a shadowy 


being.’” (Life, III, p. 36.) 


Johnson is too cautious to say that he is convinced that the 
apparition signified the actual presence of a spirit ; but he appears 
convinced that his friend had an actual experience, which took 
that form in his consciousness. 


On another occasion Goldsmith declared in Johnson's presence 
that his clergyman brother had seen an apparition ; and Gen. Ogle- 
thorpe, the founder of Georgia, told a remarkable story of ful- 
filled prevision of death, recorded beforehand in a pocket diary, 
and stated that he knew the man who found the diary on the body, 
and heard him confirm the story. Johnson seems to have led off 
in this little confab of the species that nearly always brings forth 
narratives, by repeating the incident of Edward Cave. 
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“ The subject of ghosts being introduced, Johnson repeated what 
he had told me of a friend of his, an honest man and a man of sense, 
having asserted to him that he had seen an apparition. Goldsmith 
told us he was assured by his brother, the Reverend Mr. Goldsmith, 
that he also had seen one. General Oglethorpe told us that Prender- 
gast, an officer in the Duke of Marlborough’s army, had mentioned 
to many of his friends that he should die on a particular day; that 
upon that day a battle took place with the French; that after it was 
over, and Prendergast was still alive, his brother officers, while they 
were yet in the field, jestingly asked him where was his prophecy 
now. Prendergast gravely answered, ‘I shall die, notwithstanding 
what you see.’ Soon afterwards there came a shot from a French 
battery, to which the orders for a cessation of arms had not yet 
reached, and he was killed upon the spot. Colonel Cecil, who took 
possession of his effects, found in his pocket-book the following sol- 
emn entry: [Here the date] ‘ Dreamt—or———— Sir John Friend 
meets me.’ [Here the very day on which he was killed was 
mentioned. | 


“* Prendergast had been connected with Sir John Friend, who 
was executed for high treason. General Oglethorpe said he was with 
Colonel Cecil when Pope came and inquired into the truth of this 
story, which made a great noise at the time, and was then confirmed 


by the Colonel.” (Life, III, pp. 40-41.) 
Here is one more Johnsonian reaction to a case report: 


“When I mentioned Thomas, Lord Lyttlelton’s vision, the pre- 
diction of the time of his death and its exact fulfilment ;—Johnson : 
‘It is the most extraordinary thing that has happened in my day. I 
heard it with my own ears from his uncle, Lord Westcote. I am so 
glad to have every evidence of a spiritual world, that I am willing to 
believe it.’ Dr. Adams: ‘ You have evidence enough ; good evidence 
which needs not such support.’ Johnson: ‘I like to have more.’ 


(Life, VI, p. 132.) 


Assuredly Psychical Researchers will recognize their eight- 
eenth century tribe-fellow in the man who can pronounce 
Shibboleth so correctly. He too had that insatiable appetite for 
evidence which is so exasperating to the soft-shelled. He, like 
Oliver Twist and ourselves, liked to have more. 
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Once at least this craving induced him personally to investi- 
gate a reputed haunted house. Perhaps four out of five people 
who have heard of the Cock Lane Ghost devoutly believe that 
Johnson was taken in by the malicious imposture. The readiness 
with which this notion has been handed about is perhaps akin to 
the eagerness of some Greek rustics to vote against Aristides the 
Just, springing from the very human relish for seeing a much- 
extolled personage taken down a peg. But the fact is that John- 
son was not deceived by the miscreant of Cock Lane, but was the 
chief discoverer and publisher of the facts. 


“He expressed great indignation at the imposture of the Cock 
Lane Ghost, and related with much satisfaction how he had assisted 
in detecting the cheat, and had published an account of it in the 
newspaper.” (Life, IV, pp. 268-269.) 


Turning from cases, we will observe how our ponderous 
brother deals with one or two objections propounded by stupidity 
masked as piety. He thus disposes of the plea that it would be 
unkind to spirits to induce them to communicate : 


Boswell: ‘ This objection is made against the truth of ghosts 
appearing ; that if they are in a state of happiness it would be a pun- 
ishment to them to return to this world; and if they are in a state of 
misery it would be giving them a respite.’ Johnson: ‘ Why, sir, as 
the happiness or misery of embodied spirits does not depend upon 
place, but is intellectual, we cannot say that they are less happy o1 
less miserable by appearing on earth.’” (Life, III, p. 22.) 

Mrs. Piozzi (metamorphosed Mrs. Thrale) supplies us this, 
and though she had not Boswell’s mania for accuracy, it has the 
genuine ring : 

“He thought it not more strange that there should be evil spirits 
than evil men.” (J. Miscel., 1, p. 455.) 

And now that we think of it, is it? 

It was not exactly scruples related to Psychical Research 
which made Boswell quiz Johnson regarding the alleged middle 
state of the dead, but the answer has its interest in view of many 
of the statements alleged to come from the other world. Being 
asked by Boswell what he thought of purgatory as believed by 
the Roman Catholics, he replied: 
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“*Tt is a very harmless doctrine. They are of opinion that the 
generality are neither so obstinately wicked as to deserve everlasting 
punishment nor so good as to merit being admitted into the society 
of Blessed Spirits, and therefore that God is graciously pleased to 
allow a middle state, where they may be purified by certain degrees 
of suffering. You see, sir, there is nothing unreasonable in this.’ 
Boswell: ‘ But, then, sir, their masses for the dead?’ Johnson: 
‘Why, sir, if it be once established that there are souls in purgatory, 
it is proper to pray for them as for our brethren of mankind who 


are yet in this life.’ (Life, II, p. 104.) 


In fact Johnson was accustomed to pray for deceased persons 
in a guarded manner, and always with the proviso, “If it he 
lawful” (See prayers in Johnsonian Miscellanies,1). In fact he 
ventured farther than this. Since the ministrations of spirits in 
behalf of earth dwellers, though to him it was an open question 
if such are ever exerted, might be of great value if available, he 
composed’ a provisional prayer to cover that contingency. 

“© Lord! Governor of heaven and earth, in whose hands are 
embodied departed spirits, if thou hast ordained the souls of the 
dead to minister to the living, and appointed my departed wife to 
have care of me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her at- 
tention and ministration, whether exercised by appearance, dreams, 
or in any other manner agreeable to thy Government. Forgive my 
presumption, enlighten my ignorance and however meaner agents 
are employed, grant me the blessed influence of thy Holy Spirit, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen.” (J. Miscel., I, p. 11.) 


[ had almost said that the relation of Johnson to Psychical 
Research resembled that of Bacon to modern science. That 
would not be true, for no hand was found to take the torch 
directly from his. but it is true that though he knew not to wield 
the tools of Psychical Research, as they had not yet been forged, 
he had adumbrations of its methods and probably had the clearest 
vision of its spirit of any man of his age. Walking amid the 
puzzles of the universe, he neither grovelled in credulity, nor bent 
backwards in prejudice, but kept himself intellectually upright, 
inquiring and pondering with even balance. 

This paper may fitly finish with a few paragraphs from the 
pen or voice of this mighty thinker, which were not originally 
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directed to the discussions of the questions embraced in what is 
now known as Psychical Research, but which are peculiarly ap- 
plicable to these discussions. It would be well if all parties to the 
great debate laid them to heart. 

The first bids us remember that the negative side of a ques- 
tion can always manufacture arguments against evidence, how- 
ever overwhelming. 

“It is always easy to be on the negative side. If a man were 
now to deny that there is salt upon the table, you could not reduce 
him to an absurdity. Come, let us try this a little further. I deny 
that Canada is taken, and I can support my denial by pretty good 
arguments. The French are a much more numerous people than 
we ; and it is not likely that they would allow us to take it. ‘ But the 
ministry have assured us, in all the formality of the Gazette, that it 
is taken.’ Very true. But the ministry have put us to an enormous 
expense by the war in America, and it is their interest to persuade us 
that we have got something for our money. ‘ But the fact is con- 
firmed by thousands of men who were at the taking of it.’ Ay, but 
these men have still more interest in deceiving us. They don’t want 
that we should think the French have beaten them, but that they 
have beat the French. Now suppose you should go over and find 
that it is really taken, that would only satisfy yourself; for when you 
come home we will not believe you. We will say you have been 
bribed. Yet, sir, notwithstanding all these plausible objections, we 
have no doubt that Canada is really ours. Such is the weight of 
common testimony.” (Life, II, pp. 92-93.) 

Objections, he goes on to say, may be raised against anything, 
even each of opposites, one of which must certainly be true. 

“The human mind is so limited that it cannot take in all the 
parts of a subject, so that there may be objections raised against 
anything. There are objections against a plenum and objections 
against a vacuum; yet one of them must certainly be true.” 

The professional critic and objector can argue against the 
most firmly established positions, but by constantly seeking to 
evade the force of evidence, reason is violated and its machinery 
gradually thrown out of gear. 

“T never spoke but to contradict. * * I sometimes exalted 
vegetables to sense, and sometimes degraded animals to mechanisms. 
* * * Having demonstrated the folly of erecting edifices like the 
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Pyramid of Egypt, I frequently hinted my suspicion that the world 
had been long deceived, and that they were to be found only in the 
narratives of travellers. * * * 

“Having now violated my reason and accustomed myself to in- 
quire, not after proofs, but objections till my ideas were confused, 
my judgment embarrassed and my intellect distorted. * * * 

“Engaging reason against its own determinations. * * * 
Argumental delirium.” (Rambler, Feb. 12, 1751, Essay on the 
Prejudices and Caprices of Criticism.) 

The resolute doctrinaire, who opposes experiments which 
refute him, will ingeniously invent all sorts of subterfuges to 
becloud the clearest demonstration and the will to contend 
becomes at length befuddledness and sincere infatuation. 

“T have heard of one that, having advanced some erroneous 
doctrines in philosophy, refused to see the experiments by which 
they were confuted, and the observations of every day will give new 
proofs with how much industry subterfuges and evasions are sought 
to decline the pressure of resistless arguments, how often the state 
of the question is altered, how often the antagonist is wilfully mis- 
represented and in how much perplexity the clearest positions are 
involved by those whom they happen to oppose * * *., 

“There is yet another danger in this practice: men who cannot 
deceive others are very often successful in deceiving themselves: 
they weave their sophistry till their own reason is entangled and 
repeat their positions till they are credited by themselves; by often 
contending they grow sincere in the cause and by long wishing for 
demonstrative arguments they at last bring themselves to fancy that 
they have found them.” (Rambler, Essay of July 3, 1750.) 

It is not legitimate to invoke the unknown in order to discredit 
the known. (This applies as emphatically to psychical as to phys- 
ical science.) It is irrational to construct from nothing or slight 
elements of fact theories of vast potentiality in order to attack a 
seemingly consistent series of relationships between phenomena 
in debate and known categories of facts. 

“It was never supposed that cogitation is inherent in matter or 
that every particle is a thinking being. Yet if any particle be devoid 
of thought, what part can we suppose to think? Matter can differ 
from matter only in form, density, bulk, motion, and direction of 
motion; to which of these, however varied or combined, can con- 
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sciousness be annexed? To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, 
to be great or little, to be moved slowly or swiftly one way or another 
are modes of material existence all equally alien from the nature of 
cogitation. If matter be once without thought, it can only be made 
to think by some new modification, but all the modification which it 
can admit are equally unconnected with cognitive powers. 

“* But the materialists,’ said the astronomer, ‘ argue that matter 
may have qualities with which we are unacquainted.’ 

“* He who will determine,’ returned Imlac, ‘against that which 
he knows, because there may be something which he knows not; he 
that can set a hypothetical possibility against acknowledged certainty 
is not to be admitted among reasonable beings. All we know of mat- 
ter is that matter is inert, senseless and lifeless, and if this convic- 
tion cannot be opposed except by referring us to something that we 
know not, we have all the evidence that human nature will admit. If 
that which is known may be overruled by that which is unknown, no 
being not omniscient can arrive at a certainty,” (Rasselas, chap- 
ter 48.) 

The reader may for himself make those further applications 
of this great law of scientific method and of common sense which 
Samuel Johnson would surely have made had he lived in this 
day of Psychical Research debate. 

We. close with a passage partly consisting of Johnson’s own 
illustrations-of what he conceived lay below and what above the 
evidential threshold, and partly of a summing up by Boswell, who. 
with all his faults, exhibited a judicial balance and a disregard for 
personal friendship or enmity in the interest of a passion for 
truth, which his brilliant detractor, Macaulay, never achieved. 

“We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, ‘ Sir, I make a dis- 
tinction between what a man can experience by the mere strength of 
his imagination, and what imagination cannot possibly produce. 
Thus, suppose I should think that I saw a form, and heard a voice 
cry, “ Johnson, you are a very wicked fellow, and unless you repent 
you will certainly be punished ”, my own unworthiness is so deeply 
impressed upon my mind that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, 
and therefore | should not believe that an external communication 
had been made to me. But if a form should appear, and a voice 
should tell me that a particular man had died at a particular place 


and a particular hour, a fact which I had no apprehension of, nor 
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any means of knowing, and the fact, with all its circumstances, 
should afterwards be unquestionably proved, I should in that case 
be persuaded that I had supernatural intelligence imparted to me.’ 


“ Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and fair statement 
of Johnson’s way of thinking upon the question, whether departed 
spirits are ever permitted to appear in this world, or in any way to 
operate upon human life. He has been ignorantly misrepresented as 
weakly credulous upon that subject, and therefore, though I feel an 
inclination to disdain and treat with silent contempt so foolish a 
notion regarding my illustrious friend, yet as I find it has gained 
ground, it is necessary to refute it. The real fact then is that John- 
son had a very philosophical mind, and such a rational respect for 
testimony, as to make him submit his understanding to what was 
authentically proved, though he could not comprehend why it was so. 
being thus disposed, he was willing to inquire into the truth of any 
relation of supernatural agency, a general belief of which has pre- 
vailed in all nations and ages. But so far was he from being the 
dupe of implicit faith, that he examined the matter with a jealous 
attention, and no man was more ready to refute its falsehood when 
he had discovered it. Churchill, in his poem entitled ‘The Ghost ’, 
availed himself of the absurd credulity imputed to Johnson, and drew 

caricature of him under the name of ‘ Pomposo’, representing him 
as one of the believers of the story of a Ghost in Cock Lane, which, 
in the year 1762, had gained very general credit in London. Many 

[ my readers, | am convinced, are to this hour under the impression 
that Johnson was thus foolishly deceived. It will therefore surprise 
them a good deal when they are informed that Johnson was one of 
those by whom the imposture was detected. The story became so 
popular that he thought it should be investigated, and in this research 
he was assisted by the Rev. Mr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, 
the great detector of impostures, who informs me that after the 
gentlemen who went and examined into the evidence were satisfied 
of its falsity, Johnson wrote in their presence an account of it which 
was published in the newspapers and Gentleman's Magazine, and 
undeceived the world.” (Life, II, pp. 72-73.) 

Anyone who wishes to read Johnson’s account, and to test its 
rationality, can find it as a footnote to the last citation in Bos- 
well’s great biography of the Psychical Researcher of the 
ighteenth Century. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF SURVIVAL 
by JAMEs H. Hys.op. 


Few people realize clearly the fundamental source of their 
difficulty about the possibility of the persistence of consciousness 
after death. All that they know is that scientific men doubt it 
and religious people believe it, and in this situation they picture 
to their minds an opposition between science and religion. His- 
torically that opposition has been real and intense. That is, 
scientific men have constantly thought and acted as if a belief in 
survival were contradicted by scientific truths, and in fact besides 
thinking and acting “as if” this were true, almost as constantly 
asserted the fact. If the scientific man assumes or asserts the 
opposition we can hardly blame the religious mind for accepting 
the challenge, as the habits of controversies go. When that op- 
position is once assumed it is almost impossible to awaken either 
party to the illusions that haunt its path. Each is trying to com- 
press the universe into its own mould and ignores all facts or 
conceptions that interfere with success. It does not occur to 
either party that both may be right, and that no single cause will 
account for the facts within their purview. 

A clear understanding of the problem would require a re- 
hearsal of the whole development of human thinking from the 
early Greek philosophers to the present. That cannot be done 
within the limits of a short article, but I may summarize the 
influences that determined the tendencies that affected history. 

In spite of the suit for scientific causes or natural as distinct 
from supernatural agencies, the early Greek thinkers recognized 
the animistic point of view and many of the materialists, as they 
all were practically, admitted the existence of souls inhabiting 
bodies. But they did not enter into their explanation of the 
cosmos and their place in the scheme gradually disappeared. 
Greek thought, abandoning creative or efficient causes in spirit, 
divine or human, started off on the tack for material causes, 
stoffliche Ursachen, as the German would say. It was the 
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constitution of the cosmos they were seeking, not its creative 
cause, a description of its contents and their unity, if possible, 
in kind. This point of view prevailed throughout the whole 
period of Greek reflection, with invasions here and there from 
the ‘‘ love and hate” or attraction and repulsion of Empedocles, 
the “ Nous” or intelligence of Anaxagoras, and the free will of 
the atoms. The “Ideas” of Plato and the “ Entelechy”’ of 
Aristotle were not efficient, but descriptive causes and coincided 
with the general tendency of thought to rely on material causes, 
stoffiche Ursachen, save that they thought of them in terms of 
properties instead of elements. Christianity came in the wake 
of materialism and disregarding the whole problem of material 
causes, laid the whole stress upon efficient or creative causes and 
regarded matter, which the Greeks thought substance, as a mere 
phenomenon. Matter was created in its elements as well as ar- 
ranged in organic and complex forms by this creative energy. 
Assuming that all matter was inert, it had to transcend matter to 
find its cause and this cause it made spirit. Spirit existed side 
by side with matter while it was creative of it, and in this posi- 
tion Christianity went a step beyond the parallelism of primitive 
animism, which was a strict dualism. The dualism of Christian- 
ity was a compromise with monism. Matter existed, but it was 
dependent on spirit for that existence. Science as a method of ex- 
planation disappeared with the victory of Christianity and Greek 
philosophy vanished with the triumph of Roman civilization 
tempered by Christianity. When it revived it was with Descartes, 
and science experienced its rebirth in Copernican astronomy. 
Cartesian philosophy inherited the introspective method of theol- 
ogy, and science started on the experimental interrogation of 
nature, and the conflict between them was the same as that be- 
tween science and religion, philosophy trying to be a compromise 
between them; but, without the method of science, and with the 
beliefs of religion it could make no headway, landing logically 
and legitimately enough in the scepticism of Hume and the agnos- 
ticism of Kant. In the meantime science quietly, but remorse- 
lessly, established the conservation of energy and the indestructi- 
bility of matter and so reéstablished dualism, or a monism minus 
spirit in the cosmos. Its method was not introspective, but sense 
perception and experiment. It abandoned tradition and the past 
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as the standard of truth. The validity of the present was not 
determined by dogma handed down to us from our forefathers. 
Its whole principle was an examination of facts, an interrogation 
of a cross section of evolution, the present moment. In this it 
sought the actual facts of nature and in the course of centuries 
of observations was able to distinguish the transient from the 
permanent and then to use this result for measuring the prob- 
abilities of the past and the future. The truth or validity, value, 
of the present was not determined by either the past or the future, 
by history or hope, but by the certitude that it occurred. Tradi- 
tion and dogma were abandoned as measures of truth, and had 
to submit their claims to the interrogation of the present, where 
we found the surest basis of reality. 

Starting with the conservation of energy science soon con- 
quered the field of Mechanics and Chemistry. In Mechanics it 
applied the doctrine to the transmission of motion which consti- 
tuted that field, and in Chemistry to the field of composition or 
quantitative measurement of the elements. The contagion spread 
to Biology and Physiology and everywhere we have the doctrine 
of equivalents supplanting the doctrine of efficient causes, even 
tho science surreptitiously employs such agents, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously. But whatever its procedure in this 
respect its whole emphasis is upon mechanical and other equiv- 
alents in the process of explanation. Along with this it has 
retained its antithesis between the philosophic and religious inter- 
pretation of the world, and these handmaidens, in default of 
scientific method, with which even Christianity identified itself 
in the appeal to real or alleged facts, went on their way perpet- 
uating the conflict and would neither surrender nor repent in 
sack-cloth and ashes, and relied on mumbling a ritual over the 
cerements of the past for their salvation. 

Having allowed science to pre-empt the study of nature, which 
is the “ways of Providence’, it fell back on the Cartesian assump- 
tion of the antithesis between mental and physical phenomena, 
and assumed that different attributes could not inhere in the same 
subject. On this ground it clung to the existence of the soul and 
so relied upon the method of determining its conclusions by the 
‘nature’ instead of the connections of its phenomena. Science 
had paid little attention to the “ nature” of anything, in so far 
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as logical definition was concerned, and applied its genius to the 
collection of phenomena, facts, and the determination of their 
connections or relations with each other. It was not concerned 
with the “nature” of anything, except as that is expressed by 
the facts. These facts could not be forecast, but had to be ob- 
served first as a condition of forecasting anything whatever. 
This introduction of a new method which discarded the effort to 
determine or rather predetermine the “nature” of a thing as 
the condition of proving or disproving its existence was the 
intellectual emancipation of science, and the only people who 
remain in the scholastic condition are the philosophers who pay 
no attention to facts, but simply sit under their palm trees looking 
into their navels, and, like the seer gazing into a crystal, mistake 
their hallucinations for reality. The scientific man has gone on 
and left the sage to his reflections and has multiplied his facts 
until the philosopher does not know what to do. When men 
could do nothng else the philosopher held the world’s allegiance. 
But science set about interrogating nature in Mechanics, Chem- 
istry, and Biology and having established a certain body of truths 
goes on in search of new conquests or insists on measuring reality 
by the standards which have been so successful in determining 
the actual order of the world. The philosopher can only repeat 
the phrases of his ancestors, or employ abstractions without the 
consent which science has given its revelations. It has explained 
so much that the listening multitude, having found that it fulfilled 
its promises in the practical affairs of life, puts its faith in its 
conclusions as well as its method, and it does not always ask 
whether its conclusions are proved or not. 

The consequence is that when physical science endeavors to 
apply the conservation of energy to the explanation of the cos- 
mos, retaining the antithesis which has grown up with it between 
the mental and the physical, the popular mind finds a supposed 
antagonism to any and all spiritistic interpretation of any phe- 
nomena whatever. ‘The doctrine of mechanical and chemical 
equivalents, or of mechanical uniformitites, takes on such for- 
midable appearance that one cannot imagine any other factor in 
the series of phenomena seeking an explanation. ‘The sufficiency 
of mechanical or physical causes is assumed and additional causes 
repudiated as unnecessary. If you are simply accounting for 
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the equivalence between antecedent and consequent in a physical 
order, your procedure will not be questioned. The mechanical 
cause does suffice to account for the relation in kind between the 
two as well as their quantitative relation. But it does not account 
for change, change in either kind or direction. It may define the 
law of events, but too often the “law” is made convertible with 
the cause, the nomology with the aetiology, of events. But tech- 
nical terminology aside, the point to be stressed is that the usual 
assumption of causality at all tends to leave the impression that 
any asserted cause suffices to account for the whole set of phe- 
nomena. This is not always, if ever the case. A given cause 
may suffice to explan why any given phenomena occurred at a 
specified time, but it would not necessarily be the explanation of 
their nature or even of all the events in the group. It may be 
the mere tmitium of their occurrence. This is to say, they might 
not have happened, or assuredly would not have happened, but 
for the particular initium supposed. This cause may suffice to 
initiate an event or series of events, but not to account for the 
form of them. 

In a factory for instance, the expansion of the steam may 
account for the motion of the machinery, but it does not directly 
determine the direction of that motion or the product of the 
shop. The causality of this expansion means merely that nothing 
would have occurred had the steam not possessed this property 
under specified conditions. It does not mean that it fully 
accounts for everything in the factory. The intelligent direction 
of the laborers is as much a cause of the result as the steam. 
3ut in mechanics we do not require to take account of human 
agency in a shop when measuring the equivalence in the mechan- 
ical series. We abstract the mechanical phenomena from the 
others and similarly isolate their cause, while the whole complex 
product may require supplemental causes to account for events not 
included directly in the mechanical series measured between the 
steam in the engine and the amount of motion discoverable in 
the machinery. If any of the phenomena, at least their co- 
ordination toward a common end, implies intelligence, whether 
in creating or running the factory, we insert or postulate intelli- 
gent volition as a cause side by side with the mechanical agencies. 
We have no trouble in doing this and do not for one moment 
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suppose that we are violating any principle of physical science. 
Intelligence is only another fact or series of facts along with 
mechanical and chemical equivalents. They cooperate in the 
production of the result, and no one of them is regarded as all 
sufficient. Each is sufficient only for its own series, and if there 
is nothing but the mechanical phenomena present we do not re- 
quire to introduce any other than mechanical causes to account 
for them. 

It may be that the mental phenomena do not present sensory 
or sential evidence of their existence, as do the mechanical, but 
that makes no difference. If they do give any sort of as- 
sured evidence for themselves and they are coexistent or par- 
allel with the mechanical, it is not enough to explain them that 
we appeal only to the mechanical, at least as long as we assume 
that mechanical events exclude intelligence from their nature 
as facts. It may be that we have no right to this assumption, 
but certainly when it is made, we cannot expect to explain the 
intelligent by the mechanical, at least in their nature, tho we 
concede their occurrence to such a cause. 

Now the whole denial of the possibility of survival is based 
upon the assumed sufficiency of mechanical causes to explain all 
phenomena, with the attendant assumption that the mechanical 
excludes the mental. It supposes that the mental causes are not 
necessary to account for any of the observed phenomena of 
“nature.” Mental phenomena are disguised mechanics presum- 
ably, in this view, and certainly if they are mere accidents of 
mechanical agencies, they must share the fate of all accidents 
of such connections. But if mental phenomena can exist inde- 
pendently of the mechanical and chemical series in a factory, 
it will only be a question of evidence to prove that they continue 
to exist when the factory is destroyed. The fact that they coexist 
with or are parallel with the mechanical series is not enough to 
prove their independence of its existence. We require to prove 
as a fact that any given mental phenomena continue when the 
machine is destroyed. The fact that they are not involved in 
the nature of the mechanical series suffices to make the question 
an open one and then, if we can isolate a specific intelligence 
from the conditions or parallel series in which it is first observed, 
we shall have proof that it is not dependent on that mechanical 
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series. Nothing but scientific method can solve that problem. 
Philosophic reflection cannot do it. We must separate the mental 
series from the mechanical and prove its identity. 

If supplemental causes were not familiar facts in the field 
of Mechanics, Chemistry and Biology the contention for the 
supplemental character of mental causes or consciousness would 
not have any value. Nor could we make the claim unless we 
had shown that consciousness was both a cause and supplemental 
of the phenomena which figure as causes in the mechanical 
series. But there is indubitable evidence that consciousness is 
concomitant with certain mechanical phenomena and _ that 
it is a cause also, at least an efficient cause, if not a material 
one, stoffliche Ursache. The only question that would re- 
main is whether it survived the series with which it is 
associated. The only fact, real or alleged, which can give 
any weight to the inference that it is perishable with the se- 
ries is the assumption that the mechanical causes involved are 
sufficient ones for the whole set of facts associated together. 
But the physicist constantly forgets that he is abstracting a part 
of the whole and explaining that alone in neglect of other facts 
not admitted as being of his series and not explained by his 
assumed causes. What we find in nature is a group of phenom- 
ena, many of which are referrible to any one causal agent and 
we institute or postulate our causes to suit the differences between 
the phenomena. Indeed physical science never expects to account 
for chemical phenomena by pure mechanics. It never confuses 
gravitation with chemical affinity, or impulsion with cohesion. 
Mechanical and chemical causes are assumed to be distinct tho 
associated with the same subjects. In Biology they often try 
to extend chemical causes to account for organic life, but a large 
school of biologists refuse to follow in this procedure and dis- 
tinguish radically between chemical and biological phenomena. 


In any case we have differences which require corresponding 
differences in the causes. Complex wholes are not explicable by 
simple elements or simple causes, and this is as true of the phys- 
ical world as of the mental. We abstract from them to discuss 
the mechanical, the chemical, and the biological, and we must 
not then proceed on the assumption that the cause of any one 
field rules in the other. Hence if we find that mental phenomena 
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are distinct in kind from the physical and that they are asso- 
ciable with them, it is only a question of evidence to prove that 
they are referrible to other than mechanical causes. ‘Cheir mere 
difference in kind is not sufficient to prove their independence 
of the subject in which they occur. We must isolate them and 
show that they continue when that subject is dissolved in order 
to extricate them from the mechanical mesh in which we ordinar- 
ily find them. But the fact that mental phenomena may coexist 
with the mechanical series and not be a part of the series whose 
terms exhibit mechanical equivalence suggests the legitimacy of 
the problem to isolate them and to try for the evidence of their 
independence as facts. The possibility of it is at least suspected 
from the recognized difference in kind and non-dependence on the 
mechanical series. 

The intelligence of the fireman and the laborers in the 
starting and running of machinery is coexistent with the mechan- 
ical phenomena in the factory, and if we never found them apart 
from this whole we should have no evidence that their existence 
could be independent of the shop. But if you find that these 
mental phenomena exist apart from the machinery and after it 
has been destroyed,we should certainly know that the intellignce 
was not dependent on the machinery for its existence, whatever 
the supposed relation to the mechanical series, whether causal 
or merely concomitant. The proof that it is no part, mater- 
ially, of the mechanical series excludes it from explanation 
by material causes, stoffliche Ursachen, and from that on it is a 
mere question of evidence to establish the fact of its existence 
independently, and that is a problem for psychic research, for 
science and not for philosophy. 
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REVIEW OF EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA.* 


By JAmeEs H. Hystop. 


From time to time important works on psychic phenomena 
receive from us more than a cursory review. Their contents and 
significance deserve more elaborate attention. The present book 
is more than usually interesting and important. The author has 
gone about his experiments for levitation in as scientific a manner 
as the circumstances allowed and has reported results more fully 
than did Sir William Crooks some forty years ago. Readers 
may think what they please of Dr. Crawford’s experiments 
and results, nevertheless they should be noticed and such work 
repeated wherever possible. It requires a laboratory to perform 
such experiments rightly, one equipped with all the apparatus 
that will make records, tho the psychic be allowed the utmost 
freedom. The account of the present experiments is very full 
and careful, and tho the critic may wish to reserve judgment at 
certain points, he will not deny the exercise of as much care and 
thoroughness as circumstances permitted, and especially that it 
indicates that the least of the objections may not go beyond som- 
nambulic or hysterical explanations. Whether you choose to 
regard them as conclusive or not, they must be accorded an 
unusual interest. 

The physical phenomena of Spiritualism have always been 
more difficult to investigate and more exposed to scepticism than 
the mental, and this is because the conjurer could so easily imitate 
them or invoke a most natural prejudice against them. They 
are not a type of phenomena which the scientific man, if let alone, 


*The Reality of Psychic Phenomena, Raps, Levitations, etc., by W. 
J. Crawford, D.Sc., Lecturer in Mechanical Engineering, the Municipal 
Technical Institute, Belfast; Extra-Mural Lecturer in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Queen’s University, Belfast; Author of “ Elementary Graphic 
Statics,” “ Calculations on the Entropy-Temperature Chart.” 246 pages. 


Published by John M. Watkins, London, 1916. 
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would resort to for evidence of the claims for a spiritual world. 
They are primarily irrelevant to this end. Merely mechanical 
exceptions to the law of motion are not proof of intelligence, 
which is the first condition of the existence of spirit. But they 
have managed to obtain an association with such claims and 
consequently come within the purview of the psychic researcher. 
If they occur at all, they perplex the dogmatism of physical 
science, even tho they do not prove what is claimed for them. 
But they offer special difficulty to belief, especially when ordinary 
scepticism is increased by the reproductions of the conjurer, and 
so make it doubly imperative for any experimenter to protect his 
claims to their existence. 

The present little volume limits its experiments and report 
to simple levitations and raps, with more or less abortive efforts 
at a few other types. But the specially detailed instances are 
levitations and raps. The work was conducted in a way and 
with that kind of care that entitles the author to consideration 
in his results. 


Dr. Crawford worked with a private circle of seven persons 
besides himself. All the members, according to Dr. Crawford, 
are more or less psychic, but the one who was such par excellence 
was Miss Kathleen Goligher. Her capacities are apparently 
inherited as they are found in her mother’s family. Her medium- 
ship was discovered by accident and the family sat for develop- 
ment. Raps seem to have occurred early in the process and 
later more interesting phenomena began to appear. 


“The whole family,” says Dr. Crawford, “ look upon Spirit- 
ualism as their religion. They attend no church other than the 
Spiritualistic, but they are devoted in their attachment to that— 
several of the young ladies being members of the choir or serv- 
ing in other capacities, while Mr. Morrison* is a member of the 
Committee, and works hard in the interests of the Society.” 


These facts remove the first objections of the conjurer, tho 
it is well known that frauds may simulate the religious per- 
formance. But mercenary motives seem to have been excluded 


* Miss Goligher’s brother-in-law. 
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from this circle and were regarded as inimical to results. As 
the conditions of the experiments are the important matter for 
the critical student they, too, should be noted. 

“Most of my experimental séances,” says Dr. Crawtord, 
‘were held in an attic in the house occupied by the medium’s 
family. The floor of the room is bare. Each member of the 
circle possesses a special wooden chair and sits on no other 
(except on special occasions when I altered the arrangement ). 
Besides the chairs the only other furniture in the room consists 
of the séance table and a few ornaments on the m untel piece 
(except of course when I brought in apparatus). * * | * 

‘For the general purpose of lighting the séance chamber, 

a gas jet enclosed in a lantern having a red glass sliding front 
and side is used. The intensity of the light can thus be consider- 
ably varied by means of an ordinary cock. When one becomes 
used to the red light, the visibility becomes quite good—most 
objects in the room are quite plainly seen. It is to be regretted 
that psychical phenomena cannot as a rule be produced in full 
white light; but we have to take this matter as we find it and 
submit to the conditions imposed by nature. 

‘For reading small numbers and gradations, such as those 
on the steelyard of a weighing machine, I most often employed 
an electric pocket-lamp with the lens covered with a piece of 
red tissue paper. 

“The séance is opened with the singing of a hymn and 
prayer. In a few minutes light raps are usually heard near the 
medium, which quickly increase in intensity. Within a quarter 
of an hour most of the phenomena are often in full swing. A 
hymn is sung occasionally during the course of the séance. The 
sitting 1s closed by prayer. 

‘The method of conducting the circle is as simple as pos- 
sible. The members simply sit round in approximately circle 
formation and clasp each other’s hands in chain order. The 
séance table is placed on the floor within the circle. I have 
found by experience that for the first thirty minutes or so of 
sitting, quickest and best results are obtained if the chain for- 
mation of hands is adhered to; after that it matters very little 
whether the circle clasp hands or whether they put hands on knees. 
This points to the likelihood that during the commencement of a 
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séance processes are in operation which are more or less in abey- 
ance later on, when a condition of psychic equilibrium has 
been established.” 


Dr. Crawford then takes up the question of fraud and 
disposes of that by considering the character of the sitters and 
certain test experiments, tho he says nothing about somnambulic 
conditions. He, however, intends to include them because he 
excludes what he calls “ unconscious fraud” from the exper- 
iments. Whether any such considerations are to be reckoned 
with may be taken up later. The main conditions for the levita- 
tion of the table are indicated and include sufficient light to 
make observations and the assertion that the hands of the persons 
present were always within the view of Dr. Crawford and others. 
No absolutely dark séances were given. Visitors admitted to 
the séances always go away convinced of the genuiness of the 
phenomena, but not always convinced of spiritistic explanations. 
In many of the experiments the medium’s hands are on her lap 
or knees and are cataleptic, so that fraud or normal means are 
limited to the use of her feet. Dr. Crawford states that any 
attempt to use them would be instantly detected, as she would 
have to “lean back in her chair and sprawl her body forward 
into the circle space.” Experiments showed that the weight of 
the table rested upon her, so that no others could be implicated 
in the levitation on the hypothesis of fraud of any kind. What 
this phenomenon meant will be examined later. The diameter 
of the circle is about five feet and there were eight persons in all 
constituting it. ‘The table sat in the center of the circle and the 
medium was about 18 inches from the table. In some of the 
experiments a stool was used instead of a table. This stool 
weighed two pounds and twelve ounces. The medium sat on a 
set of weighing scales and weighed 126 pounds and twelve 
ounces. When the stool was levitated the scales registered the 
additional weight of the stool. That is, two pounds and twelve 
ounces were added to the weight of the medium, making her 
weigh 129 pounds and 10 ounces, 2 ounces more than the com- 
bined weight. It is the increase of weight that arouses suspicion 
as to the genuineness of the phenomena. But, whatever the 


explanation, the experiments must first be described. On any 
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theory of them they have to be reckoned with in relation to the 
suspicion of fraud or normal methods of producing them. 

Among the first experiments recorded was the taking of a 
phonographic record of raps and the ringing of a bell. The 
record of the raps is the best incident and seems to have proved 
the objective character of such phenomena as against their 
subjective or hallucinatory character, tho we have to assume 
that the raps were not artificially made. Dr. Crawford thinks 
that their objective nature is fully guaranteed by this fact of 
a phonographic record of them and as it was their distinction 
from a subjective nature that he was trying to prove, he regarded 
their genuiness as phenomena adequately proved before by the 
conditions under which they were produced. He was distin- 
guishing between genuineness and objectivity. Perhaps we 
should have had more accurate accounts of their occurrence apart 
from the physical record of them. 

But the most careful set of experiments were made with the 
levitation of two tables. There were in all 87 experiments re- 
corded and readers must go to the book for the details. We 
can only summarize a few of them here. Dr. Crawford had a 
platform weighing machine the character of which is fully de- 
scribed. It was used for the medium to sit on, so as to see what 
the effect on her would be of levitating the table. What is called 
a drawing board was placed on the weighing machine. On this 
the medium sat. She with the chair on which she sat weighed 
130 pounds and 14 ounces. The table to be levitated weighed 
10 pounds and 6 ounces. The author expresses it in terms of 
stone, pounds and ounces. He found that the effect of levitation 
was to increase the weight of the medium on the scales by nearly 
the amount of the weight of the table. I give the result in his 
tabular account. 


Weight of medium plus chair plus 

drawing board before levitation... 9 stone 4 fb. 14 oz. 
Weight of medium plus chair plus 

drawing board during — steady 

Pieters, TL Ce ree Tee 10 stone 0O fb. 10 oz. 
Increase of medium’s weight due 

ey IC was Sele 85 BEN kek ues 9 th. 12 oz. 


levitation 
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Dr. Crawford notes that this is ten ounces short of the real 
weight of the table, so that the reaction in the increase of the 
medium’s weight is not the full amount required by ordinary 
mechanics, tho any increase of weight at all either arouses sus- 
picion as to how the work was done, or contradicts the law of 
ordinary mechanics, assuming that there was no contact of hand 
or feet with the table during levitation. 

The phenomena mean, according to the statements of Dr. 
Crawford, that the table was levitated without contact of the 
medium with it and yet that the weight of the medium was in- 
creased by nearly the amount of the weight of the table. Further 
experiments seemed to account for this discrepancy by showing 
that this difference was thrown upon one or more of the other 
persons present who were also mediumistic, tho less so than 
Miss Kathleen Goligher. ‘The next problem then was to ascer- 
tain, if possible, how and where the levitating force was applied 
to the table. It sometimes arose only a few inches, but at others 
as high as their heads, and would remain in the air some time. 
It was sometimes quite steady, but often shuffled about as if 
rocking like a boat on water. But the light was sufficient to 
make clear that it was actually levitated. But how and where 
was the force applied ? 

Dr. Crawford could walk all arouw. the table without dis- 
turbing the levitation, except when he tried to walk between 
the medium and the table. He invariably found that this act 
made the table fall instantly to the floor. Then he found that, 
it a light from an electric lamp was thrown on the top of the 
levitated table, it did not affect the phenomena, but if he threw 
this light under the table it instantly fell to the floor. In this 
way, he found that the force was applied under the table and not 
at the edges or the top. Dr. Crawford then set about to test 
the matter further by placing balances directly under the table 
and the point of hypothetical support to see if any reaction on 
the balance would be registered. He found that no reaction 
occurred if the balance were placed at the sides, but that very 
decided reactions in weight were registered when the balance 
rested under the middle of the table. The hands of the medium 
could not do this, as they were on her knees and cataleptic. She 
could have done it with her feet by sprawling her body forward, 
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but the light and the actual observation contradicted this as a 
fact, according to Dr. Crawford, but there was no doubt about 
the levitation and the increased weight of the medium during 
it and of pressure on the balance under the table, which was not in 
contact with any recognizable physical object. 

It will not be out of the way to quote some facts from the 
work of Sir William Barrett in connection with the case under 
notice. Sir William Barrett was permitted to witness some of 
the phenomena described by Dr. Crawford and reports as follows 
in his work “ On the Threshold of the Unseen”’ [pp. 47-48}. 

“| was permitted to have an evening sitting with the family, 
Dr. Crawford accompanying me. We sat outside the small 
family circle ; the room was illuminated with a bright gas flame 
burning in a lantern, with a large red glass window, on the 
mantelpiece. The room was small and as our eyes got accus- 
tomed to the light we could see all the sitters clearly. They sat 
round a small table with hands joined together, but no one 
touching the table. Very soon knocks came and messages were 
spelt out as one of us repeated the alphabet aloud. Suddenly 
the knocks increased in violence, and being encouraged, a tremen- 
dous bang came which shook the room and resembled the blow 
of a sledge hammer on an anvil. A tin trumpet which had been 
placed below the table now poked out its smaller end close under 
the top of the table near where I was sitting. I was allowed 
to try and catch it, but it dodged all my attempts in the most 
amusing way, the medium on the opposite side sat perfectly still, 
while at my request all held up their joined hands so that I could 
see no one was touching the trumpet, as it played peep-bo with me 
Sounds like the sawing of wood, the bouncing of a ball and other 
noises occurred, which were inexplicable. 

“Then the table began to rise from the floor some 18 inches 
and remained so suspended and quite level. I was allowed to go 
up to the table and saw clearly no one was touching it, a clear 
space separating the sitters from the table. I tried to press the 
table down, and tho I exerted all my strength could not do so; 
then I climbed up on the table and sat on it, my feet off the floor, 
when I was swayed to and fro and finally tipped off. The 
table of its own accord now turned upside down, no one touch- 
ing it, and I tried to lift it off the ground, but it could not be 
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stirred, it appeared screwed down to the floor. At my request 
all the sitters’ clasped hands had been kept raised above their 
heads, and I could see that no one was touching the table; 
—when I desisted from trying to lift the inverted table from 
the floor it righted itself again of its own accord, no one helping 
it. Numerous sounds displaying an amused intelligence then 
came, and after each individual present had been greeted with 
some farewell raps the sitting ended.” 

Dr. Crawford then set about a theoretical construction of 
the explanation, trying several hypotheses on the analogies 
of mechanics, with the supposition that some invisible force 
extended from the medium’s body in cantilever form and lifted 
the table. He had some curious coincidenal experiences, in 
the experiments to settle this, with the kind that were reported 
in the experiments of Baron von Schrenck-Notzing. No stress 
can be laid on these until more of them are observed. But re- 
gardless of probabilities or possibilities, we note that Dr. Craw- 
ford supposed an invisible form of energy extending from the 
medium’s body and pressing upward on the under side of the 
table to levitate it. Its sudden dissipation by light tends to 
support his view, and one incident of this kind is especially 
suggestive. In the experiment with the balance under the table 
the levitation was halting and almost abortive, when raps spelled 
out the message that he should get a black cloth. The balance 
was resting on a white cloth, and as soon as he covered it with 
a black cloth the levitation went on as usual, showing, on any 
theory, that light affected the results. Similiar phenomena, 
readers will remember, occurred with the Burton case in our 
own records. 

It is impossible to give an adequate account here of the de- 
tailed experiments by which Dr. Crawford claims to have estab- 
lished his point and it is not our business to do this. The book 
itself should be carefully read by students interested in psychic 
research, regardless of the question whether he proves his point 
or not. The fact that he admits that the medium could lift 
the table with her feet or lift it with one foot and press down 
the balance with the other suggests that scepticism must be over- 
come here before the case has been proved. It is possible that 
less emphasis is laid on this difficulty than should have been 
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done by him, and it is certain that the conclusion rests upon the 
accuracy of his observations at this point. The experiments 
should be repeated by others, and if possible results obtained 
that are less exposed to scepticism at this point. But Dr. Craw- 
ford is to be commended for his patient and thorough attempt 
to solve the problem under the circumstances. 

Not the least interesting thing about the experiments is their 
association with certain mental phenomena which claim to have 
their source in discarnate spirits. Dr. Crawford calls them 
“invisible operators ’’, thus evading the phraseology of the ordi- 
nary Spiritualists, tho not escaping their ideas. They commun- 
icated with him by raps and, tho he recognizes that the results 
could not be obtained without them, he does not emphasize their 
explanatory connection with the phenomena. He is content with 
showing that the facts are there and that they occur consistently 
with the known laws of mechanics. The only curious thing is that 
he calls the reality “‘ psychic’ and yet recognizes that they are 
purely mechanical in character. There is, in fact, no reason 
for calling physical phenomena “ psychic” at all, except in de- 
ference to the habit of psychic researchers in regarding super- 
normal physical phenomena as coming under their purview. 
They are not strictly psychic at all, and when you exclude the 
psychically associated facts of “invisible operators”’ from the 
case, as only an incident of it, you raise the question of the 
title of the work and its propriety. I shall not especially quarrel 
with this, as I fully understand what the author is after. Whether 
we call them “ psychic”’ or not is not the main question, but 
whether unusual phenomena occur, and then the definition and in- 
terpretation of them may follow. There would certainly be no 
reason for treating them as “ psychic’”’ except for their associa- 
tion with undoubtedly psychic phenomena in the coincidence of 
levitation with requests for them and the evidence of “ invisible 
operators’ as usual in the case. Mind in some way is related 
to the facts and unless it supplies the conception by which to 
interpret the “force” there will be no reason for calling it 
‘ psychic.” 

However all this may be, Dr. Crawford’s work will command 
attention wherever intelligent and unbiased psychic researchers 
are interested, and this whether they regard his evidence as satis- 
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factory or not. They will not stickle about the terms or the 
meaning of the phenomena as long as they are associated with 
evidence of supernormal intelligence. The one thing that is 
always interesting and important in connection with the real or 
alleged physical phenomena of Spiritualism is the presence of 
some sort of intelligence purporting to cause them or to be con- 
comitants of them. Mere physical phenomena as such, for in- 
stance the mechanical movement of a table, would not imply 
anything of properly psychic interest, and might be the subject 
of purely physical inquiry and explanation, whatever we might 
suppose ultimately regarding physical phenomena. But the 
attendance of mental phenomena purporting to be supernormal 
changes the situation. It is this fact that gives importance to 
such physical phenomena and I do not hesitate to say that, if we 
should ever prove the necessary associaton of mental states, in- 
dependent mental activity, with physical phenomena, the fact 
would be more suggestive than any conclusion that science had 
ever esablished within the domain of pure mechanics. The fact 
that independent consciousness or intelligence could initiate 
motion in inorganic matter would carry with it possibilities about 
causal action in the physical universe that have not been dreamed 
of in physical science. It has been religion and religion only 
that has conceived this doctrine and only because it refused to 
ally itself with scientific method did it fail to secure evidence 
for its claims. This is the significance of physical phenomena, 
if they can be proved to occur. It is not that they are primary 
proof for the existence of spirits. This they are not. We have 
first to prove the existence of spirits by psychological methods 
and then to prove their association with certain types of phys- 
ical phenomena to obtain any leverage for their psychic meaning 
at all. After spirits have been proved to exist and to be asso- 
ciated with levitation and telekinesis, we may then appeal to 
physical phenomena as evidence of transcendental intelligence, 
but only when we have once subordinated them to independent 
intelligence. Until that is done our problem will be purely a 
psychological one, and Spiritualists may be granted the truth 
about the facts, but not about their significance. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


COINCIDENTAL APPARITION. 


The following case was first mentioned in the Baltimore Sun 
of June 10th, 1911. I immediately made inquiry of the court 
officers for the record and it is published below, with a letter 
from the attorney indicating that the article in the Sun was as 
good a record as could be had. I could get no reply from 
Mrs. Bonhage.—Editor. 


Baltimore Sun, June roth, ror. 

SHE SAW AUNT’S GHOST 
Mrs. BoNHAGE TEsTIFIES PostTIVELY To SUPERNATURAL 
APPEARANCES—W As KNEELING AT First Vistt—BELIEVES 
APPARITION Was DuE To Aunv’s DISSATISFACTION WITH 
Witt, Wuicu Is On TRIAL. 


With the spirit of her aunt whose will she is trying to break, 
on her side, Mrs. Elizabeth Bonhage believes that she will be 
successful in her suit which is on trial before Judge Dobler and a 
jury in the City Court. 

Miss Katherine M. Will was the name of her aunt. She died 
in April, 1909, and three times subsequently her spirit appeared, 
according to Mrs. Bonhage, who thinks that these supernatural 
appearances were due to her aunt’s dissatisfaction at having disin- 
herited her. Two of these appearances, it was declared, were to 
Mrs. Bonhage and one to her son, Henry Bonhage, 15 years old. 

There is nothing of the spiritual about Mrs. Bonhage. She is a 
plain, matter- of-fact, devout German woman, weighing 190 pounds, 
and she lives with her husband, Herman Bonhage, and their child- 
ren. The house is two stories, and in the front second-story room, 
which is well lighted by a street lamp opposite, Miss Will’s spirit is 
said to have appeared. 

















Incidents. 


Heard Noise; Spirit Appeared. 


Mrs. Bonhage told of the spirit’s visits on the witness stand 
yesterday and again at her home to a visitor last night. 

“ About a month after my aunt’s death,” she said, “I first saw 
her spirit. I was going to bed and was saying my prayers, when I 
heard a rustling noise. When I looked up I saw my aunt standing 
opposite me. She was dressed in black, with her hands folded in 
front of her and her face white, oh, so white! I called to my 
husband, who was asleep, but he did not wake. He woke when 
| called the second time, but the spirit had disappeared when he 
looked for it.” 


“T Saw Her Plainly.” 


“ Do you think you really saw your aunt’s spirit?” Mrs. Bonhage 
was asked. 

“Tf I had been asleep and had been awakened,” she replied, “ I 
would have thought I was dreaming. She was standing in the 
doorway, in the light from the street lamp on the other side of the 
street, and I saw her as plainly as I see you.” 

“Do you believe in spirits and ghosts ?” 

“I believe I saw my aunt,” she replied, “ but I never saw any 
other spirit.” 

“Are you a spiritualist?” 

“No,” she replied, “ but some of my friends wanted me to go 
to a spiritualist after learning what I had seen, but I did not go.” 


Second Time Boy Saw Her. 


“ Not long after my aunt’s spirit appeared to me,’ Mrs. Bonhage 
went on, in answer to a question as to the spirit’s second appear- 
ance, ““my son saw her. He was going upstairs to bed and saw 
her standing in the doorway. He screamed and I ran up with his 
father to learn what was the matter. We met him coming down, 
but the spirit had disappeared.” 

“The third appearance was to me, just as the first had been. I 
was going to bed, when I saw my aunt again in the doorway.” 

That Mrs Bonhage is not given to “ seeing things ” is borne out 
by the fact that she has not seen her aunt’s spirit since its second 
appearance |to her]. But she has heard loud and mysterious knock- 
ings about the house, which she declares do not annoy her at all. 

Mrs. Bonhage has an interesting story to tell of how she found 
her aunt dying in a hospital after they had not seen each other for 
about 17 years. ‘The money with which Mrs. Bonhage paid her 
passage to this country when a girl of 19 years was sent her by her 
aunt, who had emigrated years before. 
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After arriving here Mrs. Bonhage repaid the loan, but incurred 
her aunt’s displeasure by what her aunt thought were extravagant 
habits. Finally aunt and niece drifted apart and Mrs. Bonhage 
married and was rearing a family, when she finally heard of her 
aunt’s whereabouts. 

Inquiries made by Mrs. Bonhage failed to disclose where her 
aunt was. One evening she was sitting in the front room of her 
house, when she heard a loud, cracking noise, followed by a crash 
in her dining room. When she investigated she found that a 
mirror in her buffet had been broken, but by what means she never 
learned. 


Found Her Dying in Hospital. 


Next day an acquaintance came to her home and told her that 
her aunt was dying in St. Luke’s Hospital. Mrs. Bonhage went 
to the hospital at once and found her aunt on her deathbed. 

“My aunt grabbed me by the hand,” Mrs. Bonhage said, in 
telling of the meeting, “and kept hold of it while repeating ‘ Lizzie, 
Lizzie.’ I told her I would take her to my home, but she was too 
far gone to be moved.” 


Left Nearly All to Church. 


When the aunt’s will was opened it was found that she had 
left all her money,about $5,000, to St. Mark’s English Lutheran 
Church. Mrs. Bonhage, who is Miss Will’s only heir-at-law, alleges 
that her aunt was of unsound mind when she made this disposition 
of her property and was unduly influenced in doing so. Mrs. 
sonhage is a Baptist, but she says that has nothing to do with her 
suit. 


Husband Corroborates Evidence. 


Mr. Bonhage, who is put down in the City Directory as a 
laborer, is, if anything, more matter-of-fact than his wife. He did 
not see Miss Will’s spirit, but he corroborated her account of every- 
thing else that she spoke about. 

A letter which Mrs. Bonhage wrote to a friend shortly after 
the spiritual visitation and telling about it was offered in evidence 
in the case. It is Mrs. Bonhage’s theory that her aunt’s spirit was 
disturbed because oi her treatment of the niece. 


Aunt Extremely Frugal. 


To substantiate the allegation that Miss Will was of unsound 
mind testimony was introduced to show how disparagingly she 
spoke of her best friends. 














— 
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Miss Will was employed as a domestic servant, but lived so 
frugal that she managed to accumulate the money in litigation. It 
was testified that she was so saving that she would take home the 
crusts of bread from houses where she was employed and use them 
for her meals by dipping them in coffee. 


Buying Coat Separated Them. 


Mrs. Bonhage said that once she incurred her aunt’s displeasure 
by buying a coat for winter wear “ when my aunt thought a shawl 
would do. 

“T was only a girl of 19 years,” Mrs. Bonhage said naively in 
telling of this circumstance, “and, of course, I wanted a coat. I 
lost sight of my aunt shortly after that. She had written to me 
in Germany to come here, but said that I would have to work. 
She told me I need not expect things to drop into my lap while I 
sat down and waited. My aunt was 75 years old when she died.” 

Evidence for the defense in the will case was begun yesterday 
and will be resumed Monday. It is being tried by former Congress- 
man Harry B. Wolf and Mr. Julius H. Wyman for Mrs. Bonhage 
and Messrs. Louis J. Burger and Frederick J. Singley for the 


Trustees of St. Mark’s Church. 


September 15, 1911. 
James H. Hyslop, Sec., 
My dear Sir:— 


I am in receipt of your letter regarding the experience of Mrs. 
Bonhage, and all I can say in reference thereto is that the 
account given in the “ Sun” paper at the time of the trial was as 
complete an account as it is possible for me to give. She stated 
that her aunt’s form appeared before her twice during the night 
and told her that she should take the action which she was taking. 
There were no persons to corroborate her statement. Personally, 
[ am inclined to the opinion that she was wrought up over the 
trial and that it was purely imagination on her part, though of 
course she swore to the state of facts as published in the “ Sun” 
at the time. 


Trusting this is the information you desire, I beg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Jutius H. WyMaAn. 


The following is a transcript of the Court Record of the 
incident by the Court Reporter—Editor. 
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August 9, 1911. 
Dr. James W. Hyslop, 


New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Sir :— 

Upon my return from my vacation I find that Judge Dobler 
has referred to me for reply your letter of June 16, 1911 regarding 
the testimony of one Mrs. Bonhage regarding some personal exper- 
iences which she alleges to have had. 

The testimony to which you refer is brought out on redirect 
examination by Mr. Wyman and it is as follows: 

“QO. When you say in this letter to Mrs. Morris, ‘I did not be- 
lieve you at that time but I have found the fact to be true, as 
I have seen her spirit twice since the last two weeks,’ please explain 
to the jury just what that was, what do you mean by that? 

“A. I went to bed and it was nearly twelve o’clock and I was 
kneeling in front of my bed and said my prayers and I heard some- 
thing coming like it was dragging its feet and when I looked up 
she was standing in the door with her head this way (indicating) 
and I saw her just as plain as I could see her in life and I called 
my husband, who was sleeping, and as soon as I called my husband 
it was gone that quick. 

“©. When was the second time? 

“A. The second time was about two weeks after that. My 
boy came running down the steps and: said that he had seen it, and 
then after that I saw it again. I saw it three times. My boy cried 
and hollowed and I was afraid to go out and I sent my husband 
out and he said he saw a lady standing by the steps. 

“Q. Was this at night? 

“A. Yes, when we went to bed. 

“Q. And how old is your son? 

“A. He is fifteen now. I saw it just as plain as I saw it in 
my lifetime; she was standing there holding her head this way 
(indicating ).” 

You can communicate with Mrs. Bonhage through her attorney, 
Julius H. Wyman, Maryland Telephone Building, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. Mrs. Bonhage did not give her address so I fear that you 
will have to obtain that from her counsel. 

I trust this is the information you seek. 

Very truly yours, 
LAFAYETTE P. TEMPLE. 


A CASUAL INCIDENT. 
The following incident is a very good one for at least two 


reasons. (1) It illustrates the kind of wandering invasion that 
is frequent in the annals of psychic research, or at least in the 
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traditions of Spiritualism. (2) It is of a kind calculated to 
appear impressive because it is free from the ordinary objections. 
But careful scutiny of it shows that it will not bear scientific 
investigation and criticism. It is all very good in respect of its 
plausible character. There is confusion and error that coincide 
with the same type of confusion and error in mediumship gen- 
erally, even where we are in fact sure of the intention in the 
message. But the confusion in this instance terminates in the 
utter lack of evidence for the claims made. In the first place 
the name is not correct and secondly the house is not definitely 
identified. Nor are we sure of the place. It is not enough to 
have found a coincidence between the contents of the message 
and the house in which Mrs. Andrews lives. It is a coincidence 
and an interesting one and certainly suggests strongly the signi- 
ficance desired. But it is not clear enough for any scientific 
assurance and hence cannot be regarded as evidential. 
Nevertheless the curious approximation of the name “ Ver- 
rura Anton” to Velzora Andrews, the correct name, is interest- 
ing, tho the automatist had seen the name on our list. But 
Braintree is not her home, as her own letter shows, and the name 
Logan has no other approximation to the name Gordon than is 
possible in this work and which would be necessary to give the 
coincidence about the incident of the exposed medium any value. 
There is just enough possibility in the whole thing to prevent us 
from denyng the facts and not enough to affirm their cogency. 
The incident is one of those which the layman would readily 
identify and report in subsequent years as a remarkable one. But 
fortunately we have the record which shows that there is no 


scientific proof whatever of its relevance, tho we may admit it 
possible—Editor. 


Philadelphia, March 8th, 1909. 
Mrs. Velzora Andrews, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Dear Madam :-— 


You may find my name in the list of members of the Am. 
Society for Psychical Research where I found yours. It is as a 
member of the Society that I take the liberty of addressing you, 
since this indicates that you are interested in psychical reasearch. 
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I have recently become endowed (or shall I say afflicted) with 
the ability to write automatically. All of my communications are 
represented to be from the other side; I have received many 
evidential communications and some which would not bear 
investigation. 


I write to you because I have lately had a communicator who 
says she knows you and you will her. I will say that this was not 
a spontaneous declaration; I think the lady is mixed as to her 
name; she is most circumstantial in most things, but after stating 
that her husband was in the canning business in Braintree, I can- 
not find him in the telephone books of either Braintree or So. 
Braintree, which both she and the medium declare to be the 
3raintree. By the medium, I mean the medium on the other side. 


This lady who says she died about seven months ago said she 
lived in the summer at Atlantic, and when asked if she knew the 
Otis family (with whom one of my family has had some business 
correspondence) she said that they were neighbors. 


I had found your name in the list of members who lived near 
Atlantic, and asked her if she knew you; it was singular that at 
first asking I could not remember your name, and when I told her 
there was someone in Quincy I intended to write to, someone whose 
name commenced with a V she said or wrote “ Verrura Anton”. 
This could easily have been my faint memory of your name in my 
sub-conscious mind. However, when I found the name again in 
the list, and asked her, she wrote the name with correctness and 
speed and said “If you write her you will reach me; she knows 
me”. I asked her if she could give me some reminiscence which 
would recall her evidentially to you, and she said: 

“Yes, ask her about the séance of the lady from Boston at her 
house, where we saw the medium exposed.” 

The last few words were written with extreme reluctance—and 


when I asked her if she meant that, and if it was true, she said, 
“Yes, I am sorry to say it was”. 





They are very reluctant over there to speak ill of any. 

Now you know whether you know her or not, and I will proceed 
to say that she says she believed in spirits on earth, and so did 
her sister Mrs. George Hart to whom she gave me identifying 
messages. She says her husband was in the canning business, 
Tomatoes she mentioned; that his father, of the same name, was 
in the business of manufacturng pantaloons, and Mr. Hart is a 
lawyer. Not a prominent one. That she, herself, was a member 
of the Society of Friends, and went to a meeting at Milton. 


The names he gives are Mary Logan, her husband John Logan Jr., 
father-in-law Sr. of course. That her maiden name was Potter, 
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and that her father was the last man at some (apparently) cel- 
ebrated beach fire, somehing like “ Analantine Beach”, perhaps an 
attempt to write Atlantic Beach. 

Now I have given you all the data which may recall the person- 
age to you if the name is not right. My idea that it is not is based 
on two things: that the day I had the communication from her 
I had been shocked by reading that Olive Logan a one-time writer 
and dramatist whom I admired in my youthful days had been 
found in a pauper lunatic asylum; which may have made my mind 
interfere (as it does, since I am not in any trance) and give her 
Logan as a name: and from Logan not being found in the tele- 
phone directories. She has a strong connection in her mind with 
the Shoe Factory of Douglas, the ex-Governor. . You readily 
understand that in experiences of this kind it is necessary to make 
allowances for weakness of memory and connection, and in mine 
especially so, since I am not entranced and am not a medium only 
a “mental telepathy ” [sic] they say. Dr. Hyslop thinks I am too 
critical in my attitude, but, I would prefer almost to err on that side. 

I certainly have taken up a great deal of your time if this is 
only a wild goose chase; but this communicator is so sensible, so 
eager to “help with evidence of another life” and was so utterly 
dismayed at finding she could not (or her husband could not) be 
identified in Braintree——she seems, in fact, so in earnest and 
sensible that I want to give her every chance. 

If the connection with you is false, perhaps you could make 
some other investigation as to her identity. She says she had 
house parties at Atlantic. If this turns out anything I will have 
the communication copied, and send it to you, as no doubt you 
will be interested in it. 

Thanking you in advance for any trouble you may take, and 
enclosing stamped envelope for reply, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
ELIZABETH HoL_MAN. 
‘seven months ago” she died? 


‘ 


Perhaps it was more than 


Quincy, Mass., Jan. 22, 1911. 
Mr. Hyslop, 
Dear Sir :— 

The enclosed letter may interest you and after the many days 
since I received it I can find a clue to the part where a medium 
was exposed in the Quincy Homestead many years ago by prom- 
inent men of Quincy. A. M.(?) Quincy, Dr.(?) Gordon, I think 
one of the Adams men and Dr Gordon was talking over these 
subjects to me since I received this enclosed letter and this con- 
versation was in this Dorothy Q House where I am living. He 
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(Dr. Gordon) was remarking on the phenomena and his belief 
in some of it and then went on to tell of this experience many 
years ago of exposing a medium from Boston here in the home- 
stead. Now I think I am tracing to the ones mentioned in Mrs. 
Holman’s Automatic script and it has taken these two years but 
I think I am on the right track as I can prove to you. I wish 
we could do as you once suggested to me to get a good Psychic to 
come here. I know of several good lady mediums I think honest 
too. I would also add Prof. James and wife. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrett Wendell had tea in our old kitchen shortly before he passed 
out. Their names are on our register book as you can see. I 
fully believe I was to give you this information of enclosed letter 
today. Something has led up to this of late. I am somewhat of a 
Psychometrist myself only have not followed it up as I should 
like to now. 

If you could come and make a visit to this old haunted house 
there are so many interesting events connected with it as it dates 
1636—1700 to now. I have been informed of many correct read- 
ings of this home by mediums and too / was sent here in an odd way 
as custodian. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. VELZORA ANDREWS. 
Dorothy Quincy House, Cor. Butler Road and Hancock St. 


AN AUDITORY EXPERIENCE. 


The following incident is from the collection of Dr. Hodgson 
and must tell its own story. Readers will notice that it was re- 
ported soon after its occurrence. It does not possess any con- 
comitant facts which make it evidence, but we know that such 
experiences, even when they are evidential, are often fragmentary 
and we may have an instance of this here, tho it is not proved. 
The chief interest in it is the fact that the man can write with the 
planchette, a fact not often recorded with such experiences and 
which renders the experience more likely a genuinely psychic one, 
tho not striking—Editor. 





Knoxville, Tenn., Mch. 1, 792. 
Richard Hodgson, Esq. 
Dear Sir :— 
Enclosed please find an account of an occurrence which took 
place recently and which may be of interest. 
I suppose it would be called a case of auditory collective 
hallucination. 


Respectfully, 
J. C. Tyuer. 
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On the afternoon of the 24th of February (1892) last about 
three o’clock my wife and myself happened to be in our bed room, 
she standing at one end of the room near a door opening into 
a hall and I at the other end of the room near two doors, one a 
glass door opening on to a verandah and the other opening into 
another room. These are the only doors in the room. 

I was standing with my back to my wife when I heard some 
one speak. 1 supposed my wife was speaking to me, and not dis- 
tinguishing the words at all I said, “ What is it?” 

Getting no reply from her, I repeated, “ What did you say, 
Emma?” She then replied “I did not say anything, but I heard 
some one speak, and thought it was your Mother speaking to 
you, and that you were asking her what she said”’. 

We immediately looked in the hall and in the adjoining room, 
and also on the verandah, through the glass door, and could see 
no one. We did this instantly, and so quickly that no one would 
have had time to get out of sight, and especially without making 
any noise. The only other persons in the house at the time was 
a servant who was in the kitchen at the other end of the house 
and my Mother, sister and aunt, who were upstairs. The voice 
seemed to come or rather to be right in the room with us, and as 
you know it is hardly possible to confound the voice of persons 
in the same room with one coming from another room, and cer- 
tainly impossible when that other room is on another floor, or sep- 
arated from the room in which the hearer is, by other rooms. 


J. C. Tyuer. 
Knoxville, Tenn., March Ist, 1892. 


The above statement made by my husband is correct in every 
particular. 
EMMA F. Ty er. 
Knoxville, Tenn., March 2d, 1892. 


Knoxville, Tenn., Mch. 10, ’92. 
Richard Hodgson, Esq. 
Dear Sir:- 

Replying to your letter of the 5th, neither Mrs. Tyler nor my- 
self have had any experience similiar to the one related, nor 
of any kind, except that I am sometimes able to get planchette 
writing, and have had automatic scrawling without planchette. We 
did not learn at the time what my mother, aunt and sister were 
doing or thinking of. They were in their own rooms in upper 
story. Have not been able to connect the event with any crisis in 
life of any person of our acquaintance. I did not recognise the 
voice, but supposed it was my wife’s, as she was the only person 
present. 
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My sister, who spent the winter in Fla. with my mother, tells 
me she had two very disturbed nights there, following soon after 
the sudden death of my uncle, which occurred at the hotel where 
they stayed. 

The disturbance took the form of rappings which came from 
all parts of the room, being in the walls and ceiling, and continued 
for two successive nights. At this time they had just moved 
into a room above the one in which my uncle had died. She has had 
a similiar experience once before. If you care to have it, I will 
try to prevail upon her to write the account, although she does not 
wish her name to appear in connection with it, and is quite re- 
luctant to speak of it. 

She is very intelligent, and not at all superstitious. 

Very truly, 
J. C. Tyuer. 

























A Correction. 


A CORRECTION. 
In the article on “ The Return of Professor Muensterberg ”’ 
there is a discrepancy between the statement made in Note 36 and 
a statement made on the same subject on page 580. In the Note 
I say that I told no one of the incident with Professor Muenster- 
berg except my Secretary ; and in the statement on page 580 I say 
that “‘ I had not talked about it’. In the latter statement I had in 
mind general conversation about it, and on reflection, prompted 
by a correspondent who told me I had written it to him, I recall 
that I had told it to two or three members of my family and one 
other person. I had asked my question solely because I felt 
rather secure about Mrs. Chenoweth’s ignorance of the facts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Man’s Survival After Death: Or the Other side of Life in the Light 
of Human Experience and Modern Research. By Cuartes L. 
TWEEDALE, F. R. A. §S., Vicar of Weston, Otley. Grant 
Richards, London, 1909. 


This book, tho it has been published eight years, is a sign of the 
times. It is more especially worthy of notice in the fact that it is 
from a clergyman who proportions the place of psychic research in 
the problem to older methods of treating the subject in the ratio of 
8 to 3. Only 75 pages are devoted to the presentation of the Bibli- 
cal facts and arguments and 205 pages to those of psychic research. 
The book speaks in a very confident tone and does not mince 
matters. Most of the material in the 205 pages is drawn from the 
records of the Society for Psychical Research. One thing is lack- 
ing in that respect, however. The author does not quote from the 
experimental records which the Society has published, and perhaps 
a second weakness is the uncritical use of physical phenomena 
which are not proof of survival, but proof of something else, if they 
have been established as genuine. But one very strange thing is 
that, as is so often the case with persons drawing on the records of 
the English Society, the author has had to ask the permission to 
quote the published records of that body. I doubt if any other 
body in the world would show such inexcusable jealousy of its pub- 
lications. Books are printed to spread the truth and not to limit 
the right to quote them. 


The material used is not always discriminatingly treated. In 
the present stage of the problem we need to be very careful about 
our facts, and the author is not always this in his quotations. If 
readers already know what has been substantiated by adequate sci- 
entific methods they may get some profit out of the book. But un- 
less he is acquainted with the subject he will have some pitfalls in 
the book. For instance, there is use of the material about the Fox 
sisters. It is certain that the Fox sisters were hysterical and that 
fact renders it probable that they were psychic, but the downfall of 
one of them and the confession of Margaret Fox, no matter what 
its nature, deprives the case of all scientific value, to say nothing 
of the fact that there was not adequate investigation and record of 
their phenomena. It is a great mistake to treat their history un- 
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critically. It is much the same with much of the physical phe- 
nomena mentioned. That field has not yet been sufficiently attested 
for the supernormal, to say nothing of its irrelevance to survival, 
to use it for evidence in that direction. 

3ut after all is said about the limitations of the work, the best 
part of it is the full realization by a clergyman of the scientific base 
of his belief and the turning of that class to the only field of re- 
search that will save the system to which his life is devoted. There 
is no concession to intellectual and literary snobbery in the book. 
It is this which constitutes the chief obstacle to progress on the 
whole subject. The inexcusable fuss made about Patience Worth 
is evidence of this. What we want is evidence of the supernormal 
and that will not be so easily obtained in fine literature as in trivial 
incidents. The author of this work at least appreciates that fact. 
We can well afford to study other aspects of the problem when the 
world has come to realize what is in the subject. As a popular 
presentation of the subject the work will have more influence than 
a scientific product, tho the latter is a safer guide in this complicated 
subject. 


The Natural Order of Spirit. By Lucien C. Graves. Sherman, 
French and Company, Boston, 1915. Price $1.50. 


This book is the outcome of an experience with a psychic after 
the loss by death of a son. The author is a clergyman and after his 
loss obtained a trance interview with Mrs. Chenoweth and the re- 
sult was such as to justify further experiment. But his book is not 
at all confined either to his experiments or to the scientific exami- 
nation of them. ‘Two thirds of the volume are taken up with a 
general resume of human thought upon survival after death and 
an account of his mediumistic experiments constitute a sort of ap- 
pendix. The readers will get some further idea of the Starlight 
work by reading it, tho the report of it is not detailed enough to 
compare it with similar records already published. The author 
notices the pictographic process involved and readers must take that 
into account when reading the book and adjudging it and the prob- 
lem. It shows that the subject is getting hold of some clergymen 
and the more that this is the case the more will the religious man 
see the affiliations of the subject. The book will not satisfy the 
scientific man and we are not noticing it for any merits of that 
kind, but merely as a sign of the times and as a book which those 
who cannot stand the tedium of scientific work can read with fair 
understanding, tho we have yet to make clear many things that will 
not perplex the laity. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Beyond the Sunrise. Observations by Two Travellers. Pub- 
lished by John W. Lovell Company, New York, 1883. 237 pages. 
Given by Mrs. Hester M. Poole. 


Is God Good, or The Modern Job, by L. W. Keplinger. Pub- 
lished by Sherman, French & Company, Boston, Mass., 1917. 399 
pages. Price, $1.50. Review later. 

The Philosophy of Christian Being, by Walter E. Brandenburg. 
Published by Sherman, French & Company, Boston, Mass., 1917. 
148 pages. Price, $1.20. Review later. 

Hypnotism and Telepathy or Life, Man, Nature, by M. A. 
Yeshilian. Published by The Nerso Press, New York, 1917. 106 
pages. Paper, 50 cents. Presented by the author. 

The Touch of a Vanished Hand, by Annie Russell Dyer. Pub- 
lished by The American Book Exchange, Providence, R. I., 1897. 
153 pages. Presented by the author. 


Immortality. An essay in Discovery Co-ordinating Scientific, 
Psychical, and Biblical Research, by B. H. Streeter, A. Clutton- 
3rock, C. W. Emmet, J. A. Hadfield, and the author of ‘ Pro Christo 
et Ecclesia’. Published by The Macmillan Company, New York 
City, 1917. xiv+380 pagés. Price, $2.25. Review later. 
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Treasurer's Report. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The following is the Treasurer's Annual Report. It covers 
the year from December 5th, 1916, to December 4th, 1917. 





RECEIPTS. 
8 eT ee $3,687.76 
DE iad wig Cc adhd ad eae sae 4,017.02 
ND. 5:54 a ele eae eee kee eee 1,015.00 
SL... sp ve ce enkseun ed eeeen 500.00 
SD <o-b w ark as brah cre eae 547.67 
NE is acareaoad wees eee $11,767.45 
EXPENSES. 
PUNE 5 s+ wa0-0seuaire oe seeneeee $5,657.35 
SE cnavskedursiceecasatoutenee 3,100.00 
Dr kn 6 ke ede Rwdtseenl cere 750.00 
| Peer eee eer Terre ee 474.00 
SPUD. Siicdiwachadbewcesesuenee 71.45 
‘ PI: buns 0d eee 60.00 debhede vais 167.00 
PUNE hd buts th >vnwes Ghee eu eae 203.95 
a ee rer eee ee 399.50 
I oe Si a bd ees tail 0 eels ie begin 91.40 
SIE iin 20.00'%e Ratan a eeetebeen 57.00 
EE 00h 6 0 > 6 ba eee be eee 193.15 
ee i hide Nek Chie ee $11,264.80 
ae DOR ois i'n in nck eke dads $502.65 


There are still $3,000 due on the three years’ Proceedings 
issued in 1916 and it is hoped that contributions will make up this 
sum during the coming year. 





James H. Hystop, Treasurer. 











Purpose and Scope of the 
Society 


ey 


The objects of the American Society for Psychical Research miay be 
summarized as follows: 


FIRST,—The investigation of alleged telepathy, visions and ap- 
paritions, clairvoyance—including dowsing or the finding of water or 
minerals by supernormal means, premonitions, coincidental dreams—all 
kinds of mediumistic phenomena, and, in fact, everything of a super- 
normal character occurring in this field. 


SECOND,—The collection of material bearing on the nature of these 
phenomena. Similar data are earnestly solicited from members, but will 
be welcomed from any source. In this connection it should be noted 


that all names pertaining to such phenomena will be treated as confi- 
dential, if so desired. 


THIRD,—The formation of a library on all the subjects with which 
psychic research is connected. Contributions of books are welcome 
from. members and others. To avoid duplication of unnecessary 
copies all persons. are asked first to communicate with the Secretary. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES 
FIVE DOLLARS a year is the fee for Associate Membership. On 
prepayment of this sum the JOURNAL of the Society will be sent to 


. the Associate for one year, $5.00 of which is for a year’s subscription to 
the Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research. 


TEN DOLLARS a year is the fee for Members. This sum entitles a 
Member to both PROCEEDINGS and JOURNAL for one year, $5.00 
of which is for a year’s subscription to the Journal of the American 
Society for Psychical Research. 

ALL MEMBERSHIPS date from January 1st, though those who 


join in November or December will receive the Journal for these two 
months free. 


Published by American Society for Psychical Research at 
YORK, PA. 


DR. JAMES H. HYSLOP, Editor. 
Executive and Editorial Offices, 44 E. 23rd St., New York City. 


Changes of address should be sent to A. S. P. R., 12-26 South Water 
St., York, Pa. 











THE ENDOWMENT 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


ey 


The American Institute for Scientific Research was incorporated under 
the Laws of New York in 1904, for the purpose of carrying on and endow- 
ing investigation in the fields of Psychical Research and Psycho-thera- 
peutics. The American Society for Psychical Research is a Section of 
this Corporation and is supported by contributions from its members and 
an endowment fund which now exceeds $155,000. The amount only pays 
for the publications and office expenses, but does not enable the Institute 
to carry on its scientific investigations. A much greater sum is required 
before this work can be carried forward with the initiative and energy 
which its importance deserves. The charter of the Institute is perpetual. 

The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in 
the deed of gift and are under the control of the Board of Trustees, the 
character and qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as in cases of other 
scientific institutions. 

Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Institute, whether to the uses of psychical research or psycho- 
therapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form which such dedication 
should take when made by will is indicated in the following condensed 
draft. 


FORM OF BEQUEST FOR THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Institute for Scientific 
Research, a corporation organized under the Laws of New York, the sum 
Geran cbosicetwienss dollars,* in trust, however, to administer the same for 
the benefit of the American Society for Psychical Research,} a branch of 
said corporation, and for its purposes only.” 


* In case the bequest is real estate, or other specific items of property, they should be 
sufficiently described for identification. 
+ In case the donor desires the funds used for Psycho-therapeutics this should read: 


“in ‘trust, however, for the benefit of its branch for the investigation of Psycho 
therapeutics and for such purposes only.” 
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